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design pays tribute to the workers in the 
out of doors whether they be ranchers 
participating in the fall roundup or farm 
boys getting their live stock ready to 
compete in shows arranged through their 
Kiwanis-sponsored 4-H Clubs or other 


organizations. 
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Emblems of Freedom and Service 


Directly under the Stars and Stripes proudly 

waves the Kiwanis flag of the Huntingdon, 

Pennsylvania, Health Camp, maintained by the 

Kiwanis Club of that city. Every member shares 

in the happy work of helping youngsters secure 
and retain physical fitness. 





Introducing Hans Leuthold of Tillamook County, Oregon, with seven reasons why he’s proud of being a live stock raiser. The seven animals were pro- 
duced from the cow which he had as a calf when he started 4-H Club work. 


Better Beef - - Purer Milk - - 


Finer Citizens 


N every province in Canada and in every state in the 

United States Kiwanis clubs are supporting, encour- 

aging and inspiring organizations which are helping 
young folks make better farmers. Not only are they be- 
coming better farmers but they are becoming prouder and 
prouder of their stations in life. The 4-H Clubs with more 
than a million members and the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica with more than a hundred thousand members in 
chapters in vocational schools—all of these in part spon- 
sored and in whole encouraged by Kiwanis clubs. 

County and state agricultural agents in almost all cases 
have membership in Kiwanis clubs and through the clubs 
find inspiration and encouragement to do the work and 
outline the programs which make for finer and more com- 
plete urban-rural relationship, and increase the wealth pro- 
duced from the land. Many a county agent has said in 
effect, “It’s good to know the Kiwanis club is behind our 
efforts.” 

Whether it be beef cattle, dairy cattle, sheep, hogs, 
goats, chickens, bees, fruits, vegetables, grain or cotton, 
Kiwanis clubs are rendering service to communities through 
individuals, increasing wealth, building morale and estab- 
lishing a pride of accomplishment in the hearts of young 
men and women, future farmers and future farmers’ wives. 

And lives are saved. Kiwanis clubs have brought about 
by various means purer milk from bet- 
ter cows. 

Youthful winners of live stock prizes 
at the great Chicago Live Stock Show 
are annually presented to the Kiwanis 
Club of Chicago. Successful business ex- 
ecutives, busy professional men, out- 
standing citizens of Chicago who com- 


ties 


Kiwanis Club participation in and 

sponsorship of agricultural activi- 

spurs youth to 

achievements and aids in develop- 
ing character. 


prise the membership of that club, eagerly anticipate this 
annual meeting when the youngsters—proud that they are 
farmers—are presented and have their great moments. 
The busy business men are generally more excited than 
the young farmers. Behind many a blue ribbon winner at 
the live stock show is the inspiration of a Kiwanis club. 

Throughout the United States and Canada there are 
being held this month as there were held during September 
literally hundreds of township, county, state, and provin- 
cial live stock shows, fairs, husbandry exhibits and those 
gatherings which glorify life and activities on the farm 
and ranch. 

Hundreds of Kiwanis clubs are responsible for the en- 
thusiasm and the interest shown by the young folks who 
so proudly exhibit pure-blooded live stock and blue ribbon 
canned vegetables and fruits. Hundreds of Kiwanis clubs 
and thousands of Kiwanians have inspired youngsters on 
the farm to greater achievements and in the inspiration 
have directly aided the youngsters and indirectly aided all 
of the people in all the land. 

As a matter of fact the work being done by those in 
charge of the famous E. P. Ranch in Alberta is in effect 
being carried out in smaller proportions by many Kiwanis 
club Committees on Agriculture. The E. P. Ranch, owned 
by His Majesty King Edward VIII, is used to encourage 
and assist the stockmen of the Dominion 
of Canada to develop and improve the 
types and quality of their herds. The 
Committees on Agriculture of Kiwanis 
clubs, supported by the membership, 
make available pure-blooded breeding 
stock to improve beef and dairy herds 
and other live stock. A small club in 


greater 











UPPER LEFT: Class of boys being given instruction on the relative 
value of dressed lambs, showing how to select good lambs and the 
difference between carcasses of good and poor lambs. UPPER RIGHT: 
Prof. Jones teaching a class how to judge a good dairy cow. CENTER 
LEFT: Prof. Oliver instructing a class of boys on the good points of 
a hog. LOWER LEFT: A 4-H Club member with his pigs, showing the 
value of a self-feeder. All from Oregon 4-H Club activities. 
Southern Illinois raised $6,000 bought foundation stock 
for pure blooded herds “loaned” the animals to farm 
boys, and substantially increased the wealth of the 
county. 

As an example of what Kiwanis clubs are doing and 
how they are doing things and just what one Agricul- 
tural College leader thinks about Kiwanis we present 
Kiwanian Harry C. Seymour, State Club Leader of the 
Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon. 
Mr. Seymour is a member of the Kiwanis Club of Port- 
land. The work in Oregon is presented, not as an excep- 
tional example of what is being done by Kiwanis, but 
as a representative review of Kiwanis club participation 
in 4-H Club work with boys and girls. 


How Kiwanis Codperates 


With 4-H Clubs 


By HARRY C. SEYMOUR 
State Club Leader, Oregon State Agricultural 
College, Corvallis, Oregon 


soring 4-H Club work in coéperation with the extension 

service of Oregon State College and the State Department 
of Education in a manner which is convincing the boys and 
girls who are in club work, their parents, and friends that 
when Kiwanians say “We Build,’ they mean it. They are 
building character in these 4-H Club members when they give 
them their support and backing which will mean much to the 
welfare of the citizens of the state in the future. 

Probably outstanding among the clubs of the state is the 
Kiwanis Club of Peninsula-Portland. This club for the past 
several years has been sponsoring 4-H Club activities in the 
city of Portland and in their particular district. They have 
been coéperating with the city club agent and 4-H Club loca] 
leaders, and have been offering a number of prizes, such as 
scholarships to 4-H Club Summer School, which is held each 
year on the Oregon State College campus for two weeks. A 
scholarship covers the board and room for the club membe) 
while in Corvallis. They also have additional prizes for those 
who may not be fortunate enough to win a scholarship. One 
or two meetings a year are held with 4-H Club members in 
the community as guests of the club. This year Peninsula- 
Portland Kiwanians have become so enthusiastic over the in- 
terest of these young people that they gave thirteen full 
scholarships to 4-H Club Summer School, each scholarship 
amounting to twelve dollars, and then in order to see what 
the delegates were accomplishing, they called one regula 
meeting of their club on the Oregon State College campus, 
during the summer school time. President J. N. Hart, to- 
gether with some 15 or 18 members and their wives, drove 
the 90 miles to Corvallis, had luncheon at the various dormi- 
tories with the club members and spent the afternoon watch- 
ing the young people in their recreational activities. They 
held a regular club meeting that evening with visiting mem- 
bers from various Kiwanis clubs around Corvallis. 

Following the close of summer school, the Peninsula-Port- 
land club invited these 4-H Club members as guests to the 
next regular meeting. The thirteen members were all present, 
telling of various phases of the summer school activities, such 
as class work, assemblies, recreational activities, swimming, 
entertainments, parties, etc. Needless to say, Peninsula-Port- 
land Kiwanians also get a real inspiration out of these young 
people and the 4-H Club members get an incentive from the 
support of these men. 


T= various Kiwanis clubs of Oregon have been spon- 


Support Forestry Clubs 

Then the Kiwanis Club of Portland a few years ago adopted 
the support of the forestry clubs of the city of Portland as 
their project. They helped the city club agent select and 
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secure a tract of land to be used as a UPPER LEFT: Melba : 
outstanding home _ economics 


forestry camp and nursery. Several member in the United States in 
thousand trees have been planted by 1935, has been entertained at 

" various times by the Kiwanis Club 
forestry club members of the city. Some- of Eugene. She is demon- 
one may ask just how the Portland club _ ‘trating a home improvement 
backs this project. They assist the club Wereon Var Sela eeaaan 
members and leaders in getting out to = eee ee. ~— 
the tract on days when the boys go out Sicture shows a few of his many 
to work, cleaning out the brush, cutting colonies of bees. CENTER 
trails, and carrying on their forestry ot ag ge iol ‘siees 
project in any way they can. The boys white leghorn cockerel from the 
and leaders assemble at a certain place —. ow. peg 
in the city and members of the Kiwanis  bovs receiving instruction in the 
club provide transportation for them to — of — ane vr 
the tract and back. Here again, the Ki- niacin Ail Fr nil am 1H 
wanis club members learn something Club activities in Oregon. 
from the way these young people work. 

Also during the past several vears. the Portland Kiwanis club has 
entertained during the Pacific International Live Stock Exposition 
at one of their regular club meetings the four outstanding club 
members of the State of Oregon. two boys and two girls, who had 
heen selected at the preceding State Fair as Oregon’s representatives. 
They also entertain the winner of the Patterson trophy cup which 
is awarded to the club member in the state who has made the 
highest record from point of achievement and leadership during the 
vear. These five members have been entertained by the Portland 
club each year, with a brief history of their club activities being 
given by the state club leader. This has been a real inspiration, not 
only to the club members who are entertained, but also to the other 
4-H Club members throughout the state who know of this support 
of the work and are thrilled to know that some of their members 
are so honored. The Portland club members have also bid farewell in 
a most generous way to Oregon’s delegates to the National Club 
Congress held at Chicago each year. As these young people assemble 
at the Union Station in Portland, many of them for their first trip 
on the train, a committee from the Portland club has been at the 
station to bid them a pleasant trip to Chicago and to present them 
with baskets of fruit, flowers and candy for the girls, and thus help 
to give them a pleasant journey. Following the return of these young 
people, many of them who live in the vicinity of Portland are 
invited to the club meeting to make a report of their trip. 

Many other clubs of the state have supported this worth-while 
4-H Club work. The Salem Kiwanis club has given from one to 
two or three scholarships to 4-H Club Summer School and provided 
local leaders who have helped the county club agent in handling 
club work in or near Salem. 

The Kiwanis Club of Baker has backed the county agricultural 
agent and sponsored the 4-H Club Achievement Day when beef 
animals grown out by the baby beef club members are judged and 
then sent to the Pacific International Live Stock Exposition for the 
Camp Plummer 4-H Club activities. The Baker club has also sent 
winners in club activities to the 4-H Summer School. 

In Burns, the Kiwanis club has supported 4-H Club as conducted 
by the county school superintendent and has encouraged the young 
people of Harney county to get into the work. They have sent 
several youngsters to 4-H Club Summer School on scholarships and 
assisted with the 4-H Club fair exhibits. 


Andrews, 





Have Kiwanis Cup 

At Dallas, the Kiwanis club has held one or 
two meetings each year to honor the outstanding 
club members of Polk County and they also have 
a cup, known as the Kiwanis 4-H Club Cup, 
which is given each year to the outstanding club 
member of the county whose name is engraved 
on it. 

The Kiwanis Club of Eugene coédperates with 
the county club agent in various activities such 
as the marketing day and the county club fair, 
assisting in making these activities a success. 
They have also encouraged young people to get 
into the work and to carry it through. 

At Gresham, the Kiwanis club has been enter- 
taining as guests, the outstanding club members 
of the county and the young people have given 
reports of their activities. This club has also 
sent delegates to the Summer School] at the 
college. 

(Turn to page 629) 





"A Clean and H 


This able conservationist, a District 
Judge of Waterloo, lowa, with a 
fine history of Kiwanis achieve- 
ments, points out the necessity of 
bringing back the wild things and 
the wild places and combines 
timely warning with an eloquently 
earnest plea. 


AST February, there was held in 
Washington, at the call of the 
President of the United States, a 

Wild Life Conference, which drew 
representatives from every state, as 
well as from our sister nations, Mex- 
ico and Canada. Speakers described, 
with a vividness that made those pres- 
ent hang their heads with shame at the 
thoughtless, careless and tragic de- 
struction of the wealth of wild life 
that once was ours. 

Within a generation we have seen 
the environment of our wild life, with 
its background of natural beauty, as 
well as continual inspiration, all 
changed. The wild fowl which used to 
thrill us as they came winging North, 
as the first harbinger of spring, to nest 
among the marshes, no longer gladden 
our sight in their migrations in spring 
and fall. The lakes and marshes in 
which they nested have been drained 
to make more tillable land. No thought 
was given to the necessity of a con- 
tinuing supply of moisture which these 
marshes and lakes supplied during the 
hot summer months. The ducks have 
gone. The wide marshes and sparkling 
ponds that used to dot the landscape 
are now dried and gone. A drouth 
which is the logical and inevitable re- 
sult of the destruction of this vast 
natural reservoir of moisture which 
held the spring waters to give off later 
in the summer when most needed, is 
the result. 

The drainage of these natural reser- 
voirs of moisture has lowered the 
water table over a considerable part 
of our land until the trees and other 
vegetation can no longer reach the 
constant supply of moisture with their 
roots drawing it upward and giving it 
off into the atmosphere through their 
leaves. The failure of a constant sup- 
ply of moisture coupled with the 
thoughtless and unwise destruction of 
timber and brush on our hillsides has 
caused excessive erosion. With the pro- 
tective covering made by this vegeta- 
tion gone, the light humus in the soil 
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ealthy Land’ 


By JUDGE GEORGE W. WOOD 


President, The Izaak Walton League of America 


has quickly washed away, destroying 
the fertility of the soil, and clogging 
the watercourses. With this humus 
gone, the other elements no longer 
bound by the moisture, quickly re- 
sponds to the call of the winds and 
the dust clouds darken our skies with 
a black and omnious warning that 
should never have been necessary 
when history and science tell us that 
the conditions we are creating are just 
such as caused the creation of vast 
desert areas such as the Gobi, Sahara 
and in Babylon and Assyria. 

All of this, with the destruction of 
the beauty and usefulness of our water- 
courses through the careless and 
wasteful use of our timber and 
through pollution, has destroyed not 
only the resting and nesting places of 
our water fowl, but our game and 
song birds, our wealth of game ani- 
mals and our supply of game and food 
fish. With 80% of our streams so pol- 
luted that animal life cannot well sur- 
vive, we have taken a terrific toll of 
our great natural resource. 

Some of this destruction may be re- 
paired, much of it cannot. Unfortu- 
nately its effect on human life and so- 
cial conditions are as appalling as the 
effect on natural conditions, but this 
age seems to be one in which the 
grave underlying tendencies’. that 


change the whole life of our people 
are given little thought. There is just 


Judge George W. Wood. 





one aspect of this change that I want 
to ask you to consider. 


Adventure's Call is Inherited 

Our grandfathers went into the 
woodlands and into the fields after 
the then abundant game as a means 
of subsistence. It naturally followed 
that our fathers went afield for recrea- 
tion. The small boy was taken along, 
just at the time when in his young 
blood surged the call for adventure 
that nature puts into all of us. As I 
look backward, I think that perhaps 
I was not taken along because of the 
training or cultural value to my young 
soul, but probably because I was a 
sturdy youngster and could carry rab- 
bits. At any rate, I went along and 
in the out of doors, and in the beauty 
and inspiration of unspoiled nature, | 
mingled with men. 

A quick change came. Our fish and 
game disappeared. The automobile re- 
placed the horse and buggy. Men now 
take their recreation on a_ nicely 
brushed and combed golf course, 
where the small boy is not wanted. He 
is left to his own devices. Unaided and 
unadvised, he seeks his own path to- 
ward adventure. It has been my un- 
fortunate experience to have had to 
deal with very many boys who missed 
the right path during my years upon 
the bench. Often he mistakes the road 
because of a lack of proper advice, 
guidance and environment. 

With your own boy,—how difficult 
it seems to be to impart to him the 
wealth of knowledge you have gained 
through your struggle for success, 
your knowledge of men and conditions. 
There is something destructive to the 
necessary confidence that comes 
through the artificial setting with 
which modern civilization surrounds 
us. 

Probably your technique is wrong. 
You cannot speak with the voice and 
thought of a boy, when his hot young 
blood impells him to break out with 
some prank, harmless perhaps, but 
seemingly large to you, who expect so 
much from your boy. On such occa- 
sions you follow the ancient and time- 
honored custom of talking to him. You 
preface your remarks with a descrip- 
tion of what you were at his age and 
you paint a picture of a saintly youth 
with a golden halo. This is all very well 
from your point of view, for time and 
distance have effaced some of the 
salient facts of your youth which 
would be quickly dispelled if compe- 
tent witnesses should be produced. The 
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boy has a wealth of affection for you, 
and wants to, and does believe your 
strange story. Yet, that instinct of 
truth, so strong in his young unspoiled 
mind, unconsciously senses the flaw in 
your story, and the lecture becomes 
ineffectual. 

If, by some magic touch, you could 
tear aside the curtain that dims your 
past, and you could gain his complete 
confidence, and let him know that you 
too once longed for adventure, and 
looked at life through the eyes of a 
boy! Somehow, this cannot be done 
among the artificialities of our pres- 
ent day civilization, where, as we 
grow older, we starve the clear clean 
concepts of life by our desire to make 
progress. 


Need the Unspoiled Beauty 

It is just here that you need a bit 
of the unspoiled beauty with which 
our country was once so blessed. You 
need to see daylight breaking over the 
dim vistas of marsh lands as you ex- 
pectantly wait to hear the whistle of 
the ducks’ wings as they come in over 
the rushes, when you can almost hear 
the beating of your son’s heart in the 
eager little body, so close to you. You 
need to follow the winding of some 
little stream with your outfit in a 
canoe, to stop where the stream whirls 
over a rocky chute, to fall into foam, 
flecked quiet below where the waiting 
bass takes his lure, and you watch the 
sturdy little body battle as the line cuts 
the water. Follow him through the 
coverts behind a dog, and as the birds 
burst upward, and one falls to the 
quick swing of his gun, and he brings 
it proudly back to you, try to deter- 
mine whether there is more joy in his 
heart or in yours. Or, through the dim 
deep forest, slipping along quietly 
watching each branch, until a quick 


movement shows where a squirrel has 
whirled to the other side of the branch, 
or, in the snow-laden corn field, follow 
the bounding flight of the lowly cot- 
tontail as it seeks to escape. When you 
have done these things with your boy, 
and finally come to sit beside a camp- 





“Follow him through the coverts behind «a dog.” 





fire deep in the woods, with the ripple 
of a stream, coming to you from out 
of the darkness, you hear the night 
noises of the woods, as you sit close 
together, looking into the glowing em- 
bers of your campfire, and on past 
through the darkness to where the 
stars twinkle their approval of a re- 
lationship which is as it should be, you 
will find that all of the artificial bar- 
riers which civilization has raised, are 
down, that his little tongue is loosened 
to tell you all of the thoughts and de- 
sires of his young heart; that it is also 
easy for you to open your heart, and 
you can give him the knowledge gained 
by struggle and experience. 

The trailing woodsmoke of your 
campfire which is merely the loosen- 
ing of the sunshine, the rain, and the 
golden sunsets that nature has been 
storing in the tree trunk, floats before 
your eyes and weaves a fragrant web 
which draws your hearts together in 
a bond which becomes more enduring 


‘The whistle of the ducks’ wings over the rushes.” 


throughout the years. You will find 
that his desire for adventure crystal- 
lizes into a joyful experience, that the 
beauty and inspiration of unspoiled 
nature has sunk deep into his heart, 
and that there is an abiding courage 
and vision which is a most powerful in- 
surance for a useful and happy future. 

The boy who has no one to direct 
this impulse along lines which fulfill 
his heart’s desire for adventure in a 
manner which leaves his heart and 
mind clear, his eye bright with pleas- 
ant memories and his body strong and 
sturdy from contact with the joy and 
beauty of the out of doors, is indeed 
an under-privileged boy. 

We, as a nation, cannot afford to 
sacrifice that small portion of the 
wealth of beauty that now remains to 
us if it does no more than to give to 
father and son a place in which, and 
only in which, all barriers are down, 
and where they may read each others’ 
hearts. 

We have found the fish in the 
streams, the quail calling from the 
hillsides, the squirrels in the woods, 








“Beside a campfire, deep in the woods.” 


the rabbits in the fields, the waterfowl 
in the sky are merely symbols of a 
clean and healthy land—that the fail- 
ure of these signs spell human misery 
and despair. 


“In our fight to preserve our wild 
life and forests and keep our streams 
pure the Kiwanis clubs are needed,” 
wrote Talbot Denmead, President of 
the Maryland State Game and Fish 
Protective Association in a recent let- 
ter to the editor of THE KIWANIS MAG- 
AZINE. Mr. Denmead suggested inci- 
dentally that Kiwanis clubs could well 
include a Conservation Day in their 
planned programs, securing as speak- 
men prominently identified with 
conservation activities. 

It so happened that Past Governor 
Merle E. Towner of the Capital Dis- 
trict, a member of the Baltimore Ki- 
wanis club turned over to Mr. Den- 
mead copies of THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
containing conservation articles. Ki- 
wanian Towner is a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Maryland 
State Game and Fish Protective Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Denmead was particularly 
impressed with the article entitled 
“Junior Sportsmen of Saskatchewan” 
written by William G. Ross, K.C., a 
trustee of the American Wild Life 
Institute, a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Moose Jaw and a former pres- 
ident of the Saskatchewan Fish and 
Game League. “An American Judge” 
referred to by Kiwanian Ross in his 
article was recognized by Mr. Denmea: 
as Judge George W. Wood, President 
of the Izaak Walton League of Amer- 
ica. Knowing Judge Wood’s record of 
Kiwanis achievements and recognizing 
his years of earnest efforts in behalf of 
conservation a request was made for 
an article and it was prepared and is 
accordingly presented to readers of 
THE KIWANIS MaGAzINe.—The Editor. 
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The Movies 


Past—Present—Future 


By ALEXANDER MARKEY 


Executive Producer, Motion Picture Foundation 
of the United States of America 


An authority presents data con- 

cerning an ‘Artistic Industry’ of 

senting interest to the great 

army of Kiwanians who attend 
picture shows. 


NLY yesterday, a_ bright-eyed 

go-getter put a few hired camp 

chairs into an empty store, a 
bed sheet on the wall, a tin box on a 
beer barrel and a hand made sign in 
the window advertising the most colos- 
sal attraction in the world—admission 
five cents, 

A dozen men drifted into the place, 
stayed the five minutes it required to 
run the double-feature program con- 
sisting of a locomotive pulling into a 
station and the wild waves of the ocean 
breaking on a rocky beach. Those were 
the two de luxe productions of the first 
motion picture studio in the world, The 
customers reeled out of the hal] rub- 
bing their eyes. They had witnessed a 
modern miracle. 

In the course of the next forty years, 
the nickelodeon grew into the twenty 
million dollar Rockefeller Center Music 
Hall which spends seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars a week to entertain one 
hundred and fifty thousand people of 
whom 75 per cent are women and 
children. 

Forty years ago, there was not a 
single motion picture theatre in the 
world, Today, there are eighty-eight 
thousand. Forty years ago, the talk of 
the day was the “Great Train Robbery” 
which cost a few hundred dollars to 
make. Today, we have “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” the “Tale of Two 
Cities,” “Anthony Adverse,” each of 
which cost millions of dollars to pro- 
duce. In an incredibly short time, the 
motion picture industry has come a 
long way. 

Forty years ago, when evening came, 
the average family sat around the 
home fire knitting and talking, napping 
or playing whist. Tonight, in twenty 
million homes throughout the world 
in fifty different languages—is heard: 
“Let’s go to the movies!” 

Forty years ago, the best minds ridi- 
culed the first crude screen images. 
Today, the motion picture industry at- 
tracts the outstanding figures of litera- 
ture, architecture, the theatre and all 
the other arts and crafts. The black- 
smith is extinct—except in Hollywood. 


An address delivered before the Institute of 
Public Affairs, at the University of Virginia. 


The armor maker of old has long been 
dead. The cinema studio has _ resur- 
rected him. The falcon lies buried with 
the knights of a forgotten age, but in 
a magic city in California, there’s a 
chap who still breeds the bird, It re 
quires sixty-eight separate depart 
ments, manned by high-priced experts 
and specialists, to make one single shot 
on a motion picture set, The vast studio 
of today is a far cry from the make 
shift backyard where the first foot of 
film was produced. In a single genera 
tion, the motion picture has developed 
from a shoe-string inception into a two 
billion dollar enterprise. 

While the phenomenal growth of this 
industry is a fascinating record of a 
great business achievement for which 
its pioneers must be given full credit 
of infinitely greater importance is the 
fact that motion pictures have in their 
brief span of existence revolutionized 
the whole trend of modern mass 
thought. The cinema has become the 
art of the masses—the universal mass 
luxury. 

What is the reason for the unpar 
alleled success of the motion picture? 
What has made it the most important 
single factor in the world for good or 
evil? How are we to meet the vita! 
problems presented by the sudden ad 
vent of motion pictures? 

The most searching intellects in 
every corner of the globe are concern 
ing themselves at this very moment 
with these questions. 


Motion Pictures Are Not New 

Motion pictures are as old as time 
Man has always had an _ instinctive 
urge to express himself in visual 
images. His first efforts at art were 
pictures drawn on rock and stone. All 
primitive languages were based on 
hieroglyphics. This is one of the rea 
sons why motion pictures—animated 
visual images—have taken the world 
by storm, 

All the other non-rigid arts, except 
music and the dance, make their pri- 
mary demand on our intellect. Music 
and the dance merely stimulate our 
emotions—they leave no lasting moral 
or social impression. On the other 
hand, motion pictures appeal almost 
exclusively to the emotions—one might 
truthfully call them emotion pictures. 
We do not have to make the effort of 
translating their message into thought 
images before they become part of our 
understanding. 
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Motion pictures deviate from their 
true purpose as an art in direct ratio 
to the extent they attempt to appeal 
to our intellect. Intrinsically, they are 
very close to day-dreaming, which re- 
quires no mental exertion. In their pur- 
est form, they are the most relaxing 
and satisfying kind of entertainment 
that has ever been made accessible to 
the masses, On the whole, they are in- 
telligible to the simplest people and 
their appeal is as universal as that of 
music. But, unlike music, the cinema 
deals with the events of every-day life 
or the incidents of every man’s fancy. 
By its subtle magic, it dramatizes these 
phenomena and invests them with a 
glamor and appeal that is irresistible 
to the average man, 

It caters to his dreams of riches 
and success—it transports him to far- 
away places beyond his means—it takes 
him into the lives and homes of people 
who are utterly beyond his every-day 
reach. For a brief hour, it puts the 
clothes on his back that he would like 
to wear—fills his plate with the food 
he would like to eat—invests him with 
the courage and daring he longs in 
vain to show his superiors or rivals. It 
gives him the poise, the bearing and 
the looks for which he has secretly 
been longing all his life—the compan- 
ion he has been dreaming about in his 
lonely moments. It makes him master 
of a house in which he yearns to live 
without paying any taxes, and it puts 
him into a bed in which he would love 
to sleep without having to wake up to 
take in the milk bottle. The motion pic- 
ture is the one thing that lifts Mr. 
Nobody out of his humdrum existence 
and gives him the wings with which to 
escape the landlord, the bill collector, 
and the office routine. 

Man has almost forgotten how to 
think for himself. The press and the 
radio do the thinking for him. He has 
almost forgotten how to dream for him- 
self. The motion picture does it for 
him. The cinema is the true esperanto. 
It speaks the same language every- 
where and everybody understands it, 
regardless of race, creed or nationality. 

It is the only art that brings man 
close to the power of creation. It makes 
him the creator of the illusion of real- 
ity. It gives birth to the images of his 
most fantastic dreams. It makes him 
undisputed master of time and space. 
It enables him to soar beyond all the 
limitations with which his life and ef- 
forts are circumscribed. 

The appeal of the comic cartoon to 
the youth of America is due to the 
same reason that accounts for the un- 
precedented success of the motion pic- 
ture. Both are based on visual images. 

The average man is not given to 
scrutiny and analysis. Impressions 
lodge themselves in his consciousness 
without having passed through the fil- 
tering process of reasoning. These 
deep-rooted impressions, however faul- 
ty, destructive or vicious, give birth to 
spontaneous deductions in his non- 
analytical mind. These in time become 
his beliefs and convictions. 





The motion picture is the modern 
oracle. No single agency has been re- 
sponsible for so many misconceptions 
in the mind of the common man. The 
radio and the press are merely mech- 
anical means for the dissemination of 


entertainment and information. The 
motion picture, however, is not only 
another medium for mass communica- 
tion but at the same time it is the only 
art which has a definite and lasting 
effect on the trend of the times. 

Although the cinema was originally 
intended to serve in the field of amuse- 
ment and still considers itself a pur- 
veyor of entertainment, its primary 
importance lies in its power to shape 
the social, moral and cultural values of 
today—and of tomorrow. 


Influence of Movies is 
Felt Everywhere 


The mass of the movie-going public 
is undeniably influenced by the customs 
and manners, by the speech and by the 
action of the players on the screen. The 
effect of motion pictures is felt in the 
world of fashion, in the sphere of ro- 
mance, in the evolution of the modern 
home, in the every-day conduct of the 
every-day man, woman and child. 

Children are the most susceptible. 
Every parent knows to what extent 
films shape the behavior—the outlook 
—and the character development of his 
sons and daughters. Motion pictures 
are making deeper inroads on their 
plastic minds than any other influence 
to which they are exposed, 

The motion picture is enlarging the 
horizon of the theatre-going public. Its 
propaganda value is incalculable. Such 
a film as “All Quiet on the Western 
Front,” for example, is bound to influ- 
ence the attitude of the average man 
in favor of world peace. On the other 
hand, the consistent glorification of the 
martial spirit in the news reel and in 
the screen drama is insidiously pre- 
paring the public mind for war. 

The moton picture is a potent fac- 
tor in international] relationships. It 
ean bring the peoples of the world 
closer to each other in understanding 
and appreciation of their respective 
virtues, or it can cause—as it does— 





misunderstanding and hatred by the 
misportrayal of racial or national 
characteristics and idiosyncrasies. 

A peculiarity seldom aired, which 
contributes to the distortion of the 
values presented on the screen is the 
fact that the motion picture industry 
is born of man and run by man to suit 
his taste. We see everything portrayed 
almost exclusively through a man’s 
eyes. The reason for this is that the 
industry is manned entirely by man. 

An author—usually a man—presents 
an idea to a producer—also a man. The 
producer hands it to the director—an- 
other man, The director calls in a con- 
tinuity writer—a man—who consults a 
dialogue writer—again a man. A 
cameraman shoots the scenes—the man 
in the projection room runs the rushes 
—the sales manager hands the can to 
a salesman, who sells the picture to the 
man in charge of the theatre who 
shows it, oddly enough, to an audience 
composed mainly of women. The actual 
percentage is four women out of every 
five movie-goers, and men being men, 
seldom give a thought to this. They 
do not realize that they are making 
pictures for four women to every one 
man. 

The glaring mistakes that find their 
way into most pictures as a result, are, 
therefore, obvious only to the women in 
the audience. The male author does not 
know that in real life man scarcely 
ever proposes. The ladies at this round 
table, I am sure, will bear me out on 
this. The male director does not know 
that women make up to please them- 
selves and dress up to please other 
women. The cameraman does not know 
that women are not interested in bat- 
tleships, explosions, auto wrecks and 
long-winded politicians. Yet all pic- 
tures made by men are fat with such 
inconsistencies. 

Parents and teachers, leaders in the 
public and religious life of the nation 
and the world have long been aware 
of the tremendous power of the motion 
picture and its potential danger. 
Criticism has been leveled at the indus- 
try from every possible source. Boards 
of censorship have been set up in every 
country. state and town. Every day. 
thousands of scissors are busy cutting 
out kisses that are too long and skirts 
that are too short. 

Hundreds of orators have been 
stumping up and down the country for 
years, delivering vituperating indict- 
ments of the motion picture. None of 
this has had more than a local or 
sporadic effect. No amount of criticism, 
no matter how well-founded and well- 
meaning, can possibly achieve the de- 
sired result. Mere criticism is like 
shadow-boxing. It may be good for the 
liver but it won’t win the fight. 

Keeping people away from. the 
theatre won’t do it either. The allure 
of pictures is so great that the public 
will find its way back into the theatre 
by way of the rear door. The pressure 
of public opinion brought to bear upon 
the film industry within the last few 

(Turn to page 632) 
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The Kiwanis club answers in the af- 

firmative the question, "Am | My 

Brother's Keeper?" according to 

the beautiful philosophy expressed 

by this editor in an address to his 
club. 


grams for crippled children, the 

under-privileged, better citizenship 
and the general welfare cannot but 
think in terms of the coéperative life 
nowadays, as distinguished from the 
old life of purely selfish individualism, 
which was peculiar to a less complex 
and integrated society. 

Time was when the extremely indi- 
vidualistic person sought to escape the 
society of his fellows as much as pos- 
sible. He was inclined to be a misan- 
thrope, eager to get away from the 
“maddening crowd” and have little to do 
with people except to get their money. 
This tendency was particularly true 
when the dislocations and problems of 
the machine age began to impose new 
responsibilities upon the individual. In 
some individuals the anti-social in- 
stinct developed into cynicism and 
downright misanthropy. In _ others, 
there was developed the social con- 
science—a concern for the common 
welfare. 

I don’t mind confessing that for a 
time I was one of those individuals 
who tried to run away from society. 
Having started a little weekly news- 
paper in a community of about 4,000 
population, I soon grew “weary of well 
doing’ and planned to move my paper 
out of town to a remote retreat in the 
hills. There in sylvan simplicity I would 
run my press with a waterwheel, print- 
ing a paper for my fellows, yes, but 
being free of all other responsibilities 
to them. 

I visualized my stationery water- 
marked with an overshot wheel geared 
to a press. The same waterwheel and 
press would be printed in the mast- 
head of my paper, and my slogan 
would be: “Power straight from God.” 
The simple life, indeed! 

It was just a dream of escape from 
the problems of my community. It was 
a momentary revolt against the com- 
plexities of modern life—against prog- 
ress. The upshot was that I married 
and joined the Kiwanis club, both in 
the same year. 

Now, had I gone to the woods I 
might have communed with nature and 


Ten Kiwanian interested in pro- 
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is Community 


By BRUCE CRAWFORD 


Editor the Sunset News, Bluefield, West Virginia; 


enjoyed the fellowship of small ani- 
mals, birds and bushes—things that 
we can and do have in town, for that 
matter. But I would have been di- 
vorced from my fellows. Without hu- 
man contact, I would have run out of 
something important to write about. 
The problems of people, their aspira- 
tions and achievements, would have 
caused my social instincts to atrophy, 
and I would have been a queer duck 
indeed. 

Genius, we are told, grows in the 
eddies of solitude, but character is 
formed in the stream of life. There 
are a lot of geniuses going to waste 
because they have little or no character 
and are not active in the affairs of 
their fellowmen. 

Of course, being alone for a time in 
the solitudes or on a mountain is con- 
ducive to reflection and the prayerful 
mood, and has a certain therapeutic 
value. But we can’t get away from 
community life for long, and we 
shouldn’t. 

Community life is the normal life; 
and while society is growing more 
complex, demanding greater sacrifices 
of individualism of the old kind, there 
are rewards to compensate. Codépera- 
tion today enables each individual to 
share abundantly in the benefits pro- 
vided by the group, that is, by the 
community striving for its common 
good. 

There are still many individuals who 
do not see this. Kiwanis sees it, and 
Kiwanis will continue to succeed by 
convincing the public, by good works 
as well as by means of publicity, just 
what a community can do through 
coéperation. 

There are some individuals who be- 
lieve in the new individualism of good 
citizenship and community codperation 
in the best sense, but can’t practice 
it fully. They know a better day is 
coming; that codperation for economic, 
social and cultural betterment is in- 
evitable. But they still have equities 
in the old order which makes it neces- 
sary for them to do many things not 
good for the community as a whole. 

This type of individual, who served 
a real need in pioneer days, is like an 
old farmer who had a new ground 
to plow. The old farmer had a mule 
that would stop in his tracks every 
now and then and would not move un- 
til the farmer had belabored him with 
profanity. He had a son who drove 
another mule that knew no language 
but swear words. 


Member, Kiwanis Club 


Came an evangelist to the com- 
munity. One night the old farmer went 
up to the mourners’ bench. Next day 
in the new ground he was plowing be- 
hind his mule and thinking of the 
blessed life. The mule stopped in the 
row. The farmer started to swear at 
the critter, but caught himself in time. 
He hurled clods at the beast, but to 
no avail. In desperation he called to 
his son, who was on the other side of 
the field getting along well enough 
with his mule. The son came over and 
let loose a barrage of profanity at the 
old man’s mule. The animal moved off. 
Several times during the day the old 
man had to call his son over to start 
the mule. 

That evening the son himself went 
up to the mourners’ bench. The father 
looked on with mixed feelings. Pres- 
ently he slipped forward and, tapping 
the boy on the shoulder, said: ‘Son, 
you and I both know religion is all 
right, but remember, we’ve got a lot 
of new ground to plow yet.” 

That’s the old type individualist for 
you. He’s still trying to plow new 
ground, whereas new ground plowing 
——the period of development at new 
frontiers—is mainly over. Nowadays 
all individuals are getting, or should 
get, the religion of a “more intelli- 
gent, aggressive and serviceable citi- 
zenship,” a meaningful Kiwanis phrase. 

I think when the public reads in 
the newspapers about Kiwanis helping 
the under-privileged and doing various 
other things for the betterment of all 
the citizens, the public surely must 
say to itself: “The Kiwanis club an- 
swers in the affirmative the question, 
‘Am I My Brother’s Keeper?” 

It is not sentimentality—this being 
your brother’s keeper. It is a social 
necessity. Under modern conditions, a 
destitute, defective, diseased and 
under-privileged element of the popu- 
lation is a real liability, a constant 
menace to the rest of the population. 
Enlightened selfishness, if not abstract 
humanitarianism, demands that there 
be less poverty and resultant crime 
and disease and more opportunity in 
the community. 

Kiwanis everywhere has sponsored 
movements to reduce juvenile delin- 
quency and youthful crime. It has 
coéperated with other agencies in 
raising funds for the needy. It has 
supported activities to provide play 
and normal release of youthful ener- 
gies. What sacrifice of decent individ- 

(Turn to page 629) 
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My Personal Page 


CONCENTRATION 


By ROE FULKERSON 


the turner-offer. There is one up in the living room 
going full steam ahead, tuned in on a brass band with 
a plethora of percussion instruments. 

The baby is running after a ball with which she and the 
pup are playing. The patter of her feet over my head 
reminds me of a machine gun being fired in an empty to- 
bacco warehouse. Not that I have often heard machine 
gun fire in an empty tobacco warehouse. 

A fellow who lives down the river owns one of those 
speed boats which exhausts above water in the most ex- 
hausting way. We have a name for him which we use 
generously as he plows by in front of the house a dozen 
times a day with that exhaust wide open. 

All this racket is about as appropriate to deep thinking 
and deep concentration as a ruffle on a mule’s collar. 
But that does not disturb this gentle writer. Readers are 
always called “gentle readers,’’ so I see no reason why 
there should not be a gentle writer. I have been married 
almost ever since I can remember, and that has a gentling 
effect. 

But, as I was saying when the subject of matrimony 
came up, things like this do not disturb me. I have 
marvelous powers of concentration. I believe I was cut 
out for a Buddha. If my memory serves me right, all 
a man has to do to earn journeyman’s wages as a Buddha, 
is sit and contemplate. 

As a sitter and contemplater, I feel that I could win 
prizes, cups and medals. I honestly believe that if there 
had been a sitting and contemplating event in the recent 
Olympics, I could have won several points for the United 
States. 

Particularly do I sit and contemplate well when faced 
with a piece of work. Work holds no terrors for me. I 
can sit right down beside a job of work and contemplate 
and reflect and concentrate unannoyed. 

I was thinking about things like this when faced with 
the job of beating the deadline on the job of writing I 
am doing right now. As an aid to my sitting and con- 
templating, I picked up a book on the psychology of suc- 
cess. Glancing through it, I came on a paragraph which 
fitted right in with my pride in my powers of concentration. 

The book said that it was good for a person to set 
aside a half hour each day, during which time to think 
exclusively of one subject. The subject should be chosen 
at random, and on a blank piece of paper, make a check 
each time your mind wanders away from the subject. 

I thought a fair way to choose a subject would be to 
stick my finger into the dictionary and take the first word 
on which my eye rested. I did this. The first word I saw 
was ‘“‘wahoo.’’ Now there is something to concentrate on 
for half an hour! I don’t know whether it was Mr. Funk 
or Mr. Wagnalls who defined that particular word, but 
even he could not concentrate on it. He said it was three 
things: “The winged elm; the burning-bush; the white 
basswood.” 

It is somewhat difficult to concentrate on three different 
things at the same time, particularly when you don’t agree 
with any of them. It’s like trying to think of kissing a 
girl, shooting a quail and doing a jackknife dive all at once. 
You would annoy the girl, miss the quail or spoil the 
dive, depending on which you concentrated. I would 
choose the kiss, but every man to his own concentration. 


T thet IS only one thing I like about a radio. That is 
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I found another reason to differ with Mr. Funk or Mr. 
Wagnalls. Anyone who ever had a letter from me knows 
that I disagree with these gentlemen on the spelling of 
many words. But what I was concentrating on was a 
wahoo. A wahoo is a fish! When I contemplate and 
concentrate on a wahoo, it’s got to be a fish wahoo. No 
tree wahoos for me. If you ask any Florida Kiwanian 
what a wahoo is, he will instantly tell you that inch for 
inch, pound for pound, a wahoo is the fightingest thing 
that ever wore a fin or flirted a tail. I know of nothing in 
this world I love better than fishing, unless it is the pros- 
pect of going fishing again the next day. And there is 
no fish I would rather catch than a wahoo. 

There is a reason for my interest in catching wahoos 
and being so willing to concentrate on them. I have never 
caught one. If just one-half the things I hear about the 
wahoo are true, then it is a gentleman’s fish and one ot 
which the captor may well be proud. Right there in my 
concentration, I made a mark on that blank sheet of paper. 

I am loyal to my friends. I stay by them until I am 
shaken loose by force. I keep my friendships in repair 
and refuse to have my friends forget me or drop me unless 
there is just cause. In this loyalty, I remembered the 
blue runners off the rocks at Port Everglades. I have 
spent many happy hours on those rocks catching blue 
runners. They are not big fish, but when you tie into 
them with light tackle, they make you bite your pipe stem 
in two. They are real fish. I believe a blue runner the 
size of a wahoo could teach the wahoo a few tricks in 
aquatic acrobatics. At this point I decided that when 
you concentrate on a thing, you have to compare it with 
similar things, so I rubbed out the black mark against 
my concentration record. 

Then I recalled that out at Charlie’s place they have 
a nickle in the slot Victrola into which an itchy-footed 
couple may put a nickle and get five minutes of dancing. 
One of the records on that machine was called ‘‘Wahoo.” 
For quite a while I contemplated most happily the number 
of times I had danced to “Wahoo.” I thought of the 
night Bill skidded off the road on the way home from 
Charlie’s place, and kad to go to town for a truck to pull 
the car out, while the mosquitoes almost ate his passengers 
alive. 

That’s the nice thing about concentrating on the wahoo. 
It leads you into so many devious paths of memory and 
experience. I heartily commend the lady psychologist who 
wrote that book. If you have a piece of work that must 
be done in a hurry, just pick yourself a word out of the 
dictionary and concentrate on it long enough, and the 
work which seemed so difficult may do itself. 

I was able to concentrate on ‘‘wahoo” for the full half 
hour and think of something else only once. That was 
when I compared them with blue runners. I like to think 
about wahoos. I remember an argument two fellows got 
into. One of them pulled up to the curb in Hollywood 
(the Florida one). In his car he had three large wahoos. 
The other fellow stepped up and said he would give him 
half a dollar for one of the wahoos. The man who had 
caught the fish said that he would sell him all three for a 
quarter, but he wouldn’t sell him one for half a dollar, 
because what would he do with the other two? 

Now I am wondering if you will all be better Kiwanians 
as a result of my concentration on the wahoo. 








What Do These T 


of the Schools? 


A changing world makes necessary 

leaders to see that we have peo- 

ple trained to adjust themselves to 

conditions. The author writes plain- 
ly on an important subject. 


E are continually being re- 
WV ainses by our writers and 
speakers of today that the day 


of individualism is past and that this 
is a day of collectivism, a day when 
the individual must learn to forget his 
individualism to a certain degree in 
favor of the group. We are told that 
approximately 60 per cent of the 
wealth of the country is in the control 
of 10 per cent of the people. That the 
day of small business has passed is 
quite commonly accepted as true. Only 
10 per cent of our population live on 
the profits made from business enter- 
prises while 90 per cent are on salaries 
or wages. 

We are living in a new age. An age 
when things are being done differently 
and faster than in any previous age. 
Some have had the audacity to say 
that we will never get back to normal 
until we eliminate many of the labor- 
saving machines now employed in our 
industries. That makes fine talk but 
when has man ever acted that way? In 
actual practice we know that we pro- 
gress rather than retrogress. We will 
find a solution and will go on in the 
same way we have been moving, find- 
ing new ways of doing things, together 
with new equipment with which to do 
it. 

The present administration has ac- 
complished many things. It has not, 
however, solved the unemployment sit- 
uation and no one is more cognizant 
of that fact than they who are the 
leaders. Any administration able to 
solve that problem will go down in his- 
tory as the greatest we have ever had. 
If it is not solved, our democratic ex- 
periment is certain to fail. 

All this brings to our notice once 
again the thing which we are all con- 
scious of directly or indirectly, and 
that is, that we are living in an age 
when changes are rapid in our indus- 
trial, economic and social life. In fact, 
things are happening so fast these 
days that what is true today may be 
far from true tomorrow. It is very 
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imes Demand 


By MERRILL Z. CONN 


Principal, Shreve High School, Martins Ferry, Ohio; 


difficult and practically impossible for 
any one person to be positively up to 
date. 

Not only that, but we are a great 
deal like Columbus when he discovered 
America; when he started he did not 
know where he was going, when he got 
here he did not know where he was, 
and when he got back home he didn’t 
know where he had been. 

Our problems are different today 
than ever before; we are living in a 
more rapidly changing world than ever 
before and we have yet to adjust our- 
selves to the new situations confront- 
ing us. Our adjustment will come about 
as a result of education, education not 
only coming as a result of teaching in 
the public schools to people of school 
age, but also education in its broadest 
sense as we experience it outside of 
school through papers, magazines, 
radio and by word of mouth. 

What do the times demand of the 
school and its program?—is the ques- 
tion. the answer to which I should like 
to direct the reader’s attention. 

First, a changing world demands 
that we have people trained to adjust 
themselves to changing situations. The 
individual who is trained for one spe- 
cific job in industry and finds when 
the machinery is installed to take his 
place that he is unable to adjust him- 
self to other tasks in other situations 
is to be pitied. He becomes an added 
burden to society and a derelict upon 
the sea of life. The possibility of such 
situations arising challenges the school 
to train men first of all to think, and 
secondly to consider that their educa- 
tional training never ceases. It should 
be a continuens thing in order that 
people shall understand the new en- 
vironment and be better able to adjust 
themselves to it. It calls for adult edu- 
cation as a follow-up of the training 
received in schools. 

Second, the machine age has set up 
the challenge for the school to keep 
boys and girls interested in school and 
school life for a longer period of time, 
to an older age, in order that they may 
not only be better prepared for citizen- 
ship but also that they will not be 
occupying places in industry which 


should be reserved for adults. It is for 
this reason that the school today is 
facing one of its severest tests, namely, 
that of caring for an increased enroll- 
ment and of meeting the needs of this 
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greater number with a broader cur- 
riculum on a decreased allowance. 


Great Need for Hobbies 


Third, the shortened working day 
and week, due to the adoption of ma- 
chines, calls for the preparation of 
people for the proper and worth-while 
use of leisure time. People need, and 
are going to need even more than now, 
hobbies in which they can lose them- 
selves during their leisure hours. Labor 
in the typical industry is for the most 
part very specialized and thus has a 
monotonous and narrowing effect upon 
the life of the worker. 

More leisure time will be a fine thing 
providing that people learn to use it 
wisely. It calls for an interest in rec- 
reation through reading, music, games, 
and hobbies. 

If people are to learn to read for 
pleasure we must provide opportunities 
for just that kind of reading in school. 
This calls for a well-equipped library 
—one in which there are enough books 
and magazines so that students become 
acquainted with the best, knowing that 
good habits of reading will carry over 
into life after school. 

Hugo Eckner, after coming to the 
United States on one of his famous 
Zeppelin trips, made the statement that 
it was the enjoyment of music that 
kept the German people from “blowing 
up,” so to speak, after the World War. 
Every school should be required to 
have a music program not alone for 
the purpose of learning music, but also 
for the appreciation of the same. Not 
everyone is born with the ability to 
master the art of music but everyone 
can at least learn to enjoy it. 

Today as never before people need 
relaxation and exercise which can be 
secured through the playing of games. 
Nerves taut from nervous strain of 
confining work need to be relaxed. 
Muscles constructed for use need 
stretching and straining to be kept in 
good condition. Time spent in mod- 
erate recreation is not lost time as 
many think but is time well employed 
in keeping the human machine in first- 
class condition. 

People also learn how to live to- 
gether by playing together. The school 
then should feel the responsibility of 
teaching boys and girls how to play, 
not only games played in youth, but 

(Turn to page 629) 
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THE KIWANIS ROUNDUP 


Kiwanis America—the shorter days, the morning mist, 

the crispness in the air, the purple haze in the 
evening. 

These conditions remind the rancher and his cowboys 
that it is time for the fall roundup. They must bring 
together the cattle and learn of their condition. They must 
see that things in general on their ranch are in such 
repair that all is ready for the winter season. 

These signs of fall should be an inexorable reminder 
also to the Kiwanis leader that he should make a complete 
check-up of the part of the Kiwanis organization for which 
he is responsible to make certain that all is in proper 
condition. After the summer months with certain inevi- 
table results he should see to it that all is in the best 
possible manner prepared for the winter season not of 
lesser but of even greater activity. 

On a ranch like the King Ranch in Texas with its more 
than a million acres, its eight hundred workers and its 
quarter of a million head of cattle the roundup is a job 
of no mean proportions. But even greater is the “roundup” 
that should be conducted in Kiwanis with its far-flung 
organization throughout Canada and the United States, 
its twenty-nine districts, its nineteen hundred clubs and 
its over ninety thousand members. 

The Kiwanis club president should see to it that there 
is a thorough and vigorous “roundup” of his club. He 
should make certain that the members, many of whom 
have been widely scattered during vacation days, are 
back in their places. He should check up to see that his 
fellow officers and members of the board of directors are 
on the job. He should not fail to review the committees, 
their present work and future plans. He should check on 
the activities of the club and see that they are being 
carried on with a fidelity that insures real achievements 
in service and leadership in the community. He should 
restudy the club programs and meetings in order to have 
these of the best possible quality. He should not fail to 
have those prospective members who would add strength 
to the personnel of the club “branded”? with a Kiwanis 
emblem on the lapel of their coats and he should check on 
the training of the new members in their Kiwanis responsi- 
bilities to know that it is not being neglected. In every 
possible manner he should make certain that his club is 
ready for a season of even greater functioning and more 
worth-while service. 

The Kiwanis club secretary should also arrange for a 
“roundup.” His is one of the most important of all club 
offices and whether he is succeeded by himself or is to be 
succeeded by another there is a great amount of fall work 
he will want to perform. His work is important and it is 
appreciated. Are his records brought right up to the very 
last week? Does he owe any reports or any information 
to the district or to International Headquarters? Can he 
close his work with the knowledge that there has been an 
informative little article on his club’s activities with per- 
haps a picture in The Kiwanis Magazine? Has the list of 
prospective members been brought up to date with all of 
the necessary information available for the classification 
and membership committee? Have the reports of the club 
committees been assembled? Are the records of the club 


Te SIGNS of fall have appeared in most sections of 


in such shape as to make it easy to add this year’s work 
right on to last year’s so that the history of achievements 
is continuous? In some cases one member handles this 
historical data but mostly it is the secretary’s pleasant 
duty. These are a few of the many jobs that need to be 
completed by the secretary when his “roundup” gets under 
way. 

The district governor should conduct a real ‘‘roundup”’ 
of his district. Are his assistants, the lieutenant governors, 
busy on their jobs? Have they completed their official 
visitations on all clubs and forwarded the reports on these? 
Are they following up on these official visitations in the 
case of certain clubs through further ‘‘contact’’ visits or 
with counsel and help by telephone or letters? What is the 
condition of all clubs in his district? Are there some clubs 
that have special needs which make advisable additional 
help from the lieutenant governors or even the governor 
himself? How about the district committees—are they 
carrying on their responsibilities? Have they developed 
further plans for aggressive work for the last months of 
the present district administration? If the district conven- 
tion has not yet been held, what is the present status of 
its program and how well are the plans for the convention 
being worked out? How aggressive is the promotion of 
attendance and club representation at the convention? Is 
thought being given to developing an order of business 
for the meeting of the district board of trustees that will 
secure the best possible results from this group of district 
leaders? 


There is an old cowboy song which is entitled ‘““‘When 
the Work’s All Done This Fall” which tells of the cowboys’ 
plans to go home after the ranch work is cleaned up in 
the fall. This song has a certain suggestion to present 
club presidents and their fellow officers and to the present 
district governors and the other district officers whose 
administrations will close on December 31. They should 
surely see to it that their responsibilities are cared for 
with the utmost fidelity and efficiency before they end their 
official duties and that “the work’s all done” before they 
go out of office. 


From another viewpoint the cowboy’s song is not appli- 
cable to Kiwanis leaders because in Kiwanis there is no 
time when ‘the work’s all done.” Kiwanis knows no sea- 
sons. In Kiwanis labors there is no “‘winter’” of lessened 
activity. Obviously on a ranch there is much to do beyond 
the roundup—even in the winter season. A _ thorough 
roundup is only one step in the success of a ranch. In 
Kiwanis there is no quiet season. There is always the 
maximum of work to be done. Kiwanians cannot join in 
singing “‘When the Work’s All Done.” 


Therefore let us all join in a vigorous and thorough 
Kiwanis “roundup” this fall and then do our full part to 
realize another season of still greater achievement in 
service and leadership. 
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A Plea —Won't You Help Vocalists? 


More than 80,000 persons at- 
tended the seventh Chicagoland 
Music Festival held recently in 
Soldiers’ Field in Chicago. Two of 
the features of the evening's 
dramatic program were the ap- 
pearance of Marston H. Pearson, 
bass, and Helen Burt, soprano, 
chosen the best man and woman 
singer among 600 contestants in 
the annual vocal competition of 
the festival, which is sponsored by 
The Chicago Tribune. High-lights 
of the entertainment were a 100- 
iece symphony orchestra, directed 
y Henry Weber; a solo by 
Marion Claire, opera star; massed 
bands, drum corps, fire-works, and 
community singing of well-known 
songs. 


F I didn’t think the Kiwanis clubs 

would do something about this I 

wouldn’t spend an extremely warm 
evening writing this article, for which 
I am not receiving remuneration other 
than the knowledge that I may be help- 
ing to start a movement which will 
bear fruit—dollars and cents in the 
pockets of ambitious musicians. It has 
been my privilege for seven years to 
manage a great music festival during 
which time nearly 5,000 men and 
women have gone through vocal con- 
tests, all hoping for the opportunity to 
sing before 100,000 people in Soldiers’ 
Field in Chicago and receive a gold 
medal inscribed to “the best young man 
or woman singer.” This contest has 
cost my newspaper thousands of dol- 
lars. Many of the victors have gone a 
great way; others have only the 
memory of that night in Soldiers’ Field 
and the gold medal. 

Dealing with these singers has 
brought me into contact with their 
teachers. A finer group of people I 
have never met, Many of them have 
received little or nothing for their 


Philip Maxwell, director and commentator 
of The Chicago Tribune's annual Chicago- 
land Music Festival held each year in Sol- 
diers’ Field, is the author of the accompany- 
ing article, “A Plea—Won’t You Help 
Vocalists?” We suggest that you read it and 
join Mr. Maxwell in this most highly com- 
mendable crusade to assist aspiring young 
musicians. 





teaching. And the reason given in most 
cases was that the student couldn’t af- 
ford it. But this same student is asked 
many times to sing gratis for a 
woman’s club, luncheon club or similar 
gathering. This costs the student money 
—real money. There is a new song to 
buy; perhaps a new dress or at least 
a cleaning and pressing of the bari- 
tone’s two-year-old serge suit. Then 
comes transportation and other inci- 
dentals incurred in making an appear- 
ance. John fulfills the date and comes 
away from the meeting with indiges- 
tion from having eaten luncheon hur- 
riedly and a great round of applause. 
Let me be fair—the club did pay for 
the luncheon. 

This same organization that wrote 
to the singer or perhaps to his teacher 
didn’t bat a collective eyelash when it 
paid for the food at the luncheon. 
After it was all over and the dining 
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room walls still rang with “I Love 
Life” the entertainment chairman was 
given a cheer and made eligible for 
next year’s first vice presidency. 
Now if these brief recitals were for 
charity that would be a different story, 
but they are not. Your writer contends 
that even the smallest town group can 
afford to pay the singer something. 
What I am trying to say is that any 
vocalist who is good enough to be in- 
vited to sing before the town’s leading 
folks is good enough to be paid some- 
thing. In villages it might be only 
$3.00; in cities from $5.00 to $10.00. 
Think what that would mean if 1900 
clubs would pay an average of $5.00 
fifty-two weeks in the year. Mathema- 
tics isn’t in my line. I’ll let you figure 
it up, but I dare say it would be highly 
appreciated by singers and indirectly 
help pay the rent and light bills of the 
teachers of singing. Then suppose other 
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organizations would follow the example 
of this one club—I did attempt to esti- 
mate it but I can’t believe there is so 
much money in the world. The total 
sum looks like a war debt. 

Women’s clubs, God bless them! My 
mother was president of one down in 
Indiana and [’ll always be for them, 
but they are among the worst offenders 
in asking artists to appear for nothing. 
The hold-out that the singer will meet 
some of the nicest people in town and 
voealize in the swankiest home on 
South Main street theoretically is a 
pay-off, but it doesn’t help buy the 
necessary sandwiches which too often 
constitute the principal diet of aspir- 
ing sopranos and tenors. 

I am wondering what club will be 
the first to say it will join this crusade 
to help fill the empty coffers of would- 
be John Charles Thomases and Grace 
Moores. Once started it will sweep the 
nation—in a mighty song of thanks- 
giving. 


Left: Marston H. Pearson, young Chicago 
bass who was awarded first place in this 
year’s Music Festival vocal competition for 
men, and Miss Helen Burt, petite 21-year- 
old soprano of Wheaton, Illinois, victor in 
the contest for women’s voices. Both are 
seen singing before 80,000 spectators at the 
Festival concert held in Soldiers’ Field on 
Saturday night, August 15. Below: Soldiers’ 
Field during the Chicagoland Music Festival. 


*hotos Courtesy of The Chicago Tribune 
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Do We Have What it Takes? 


A beautiful bit of poetic prose 

which analyzes in a most unique 

and interesting manner the word 
"Kiwanis." 


OES Kiwanis mean anything to 
D you? What does Kiwanis mean 

to you? Have you ever analyzed 
the word “Kiwanis” and made it mean 
something definite to you? In _ this 
paper I am presenting to you some- 
thing which I hope will be of interest 
to you, and, at the same time, it is 
being presented as the outgrowth of 
the word “Kiwanis.” 

All periods of time have had phrases 
and expressions which have been pe- 
culiar and applicable to those times. 
Our day is no exception. There are ex- 
tant certain expressions the meaning 
of which would not have been under- 
stood in other times. It is no uncom- 
mon thing for us to hear some one 
say, “He has it,” or “She has it.” In 
various lines of endeavor we hear 
some one say, “He has what it takes.” 
The expression simply means that the 
individual has that which is necessary 
to stamp him or her as a success in the 
field in which he or she is plying. 

The attainment of success is as var- 
ied as the number who pass judg- 
ment upon what success is. To some, 
success is the acquisition of material 
wealth; to others, it is the public ac- 
claim which one receives; to others, it 
is supremacy in athletic endeavor; to 
others, it means reaching the heights 
in the political world; to others, it is 
the results of research, which mean 
new inventions, new substances for the 
acquisition of wealth, preservation of 
life, or saving of labor; to others, suc- 
cess means greater devotion to human- 
ity. Regardless of what may be the 
true meaning of success, surely there 
must be some attributes which one 
must possess which make him stand out 
as one who has accomplished some- 
thing worthwhile in order that the 
world may label him or her as a suc- 
cessful individual. There are many at- 
tributes which make for the rounding 
of a life of success and I will mention 
some of them. As I depict them to you, 
may you search your heart and an- 
swer to yourself, “Do I Have What It 
Takes?” 

A certain man went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho and fell among 
thieves, who stripped him of his 


raiment, and wounded him, and de- 
parted, leaving him half dead. And by 
chance there came down a certain 
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priest that way; and when he saw him, 
he passed by on the other side. And 
likewise a Levite, when he was at the 
place, came and looked on him and 
passed by on the other side. But a 
certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, 
came where he was; and when he saw 
him, he had compassion on him, and 
went to him, and bound up his wounds, 
pouring in oil and wine, and set him on 
his beast, and brought him to an inn, 
and took care of him. And on the 
morrow when he departed, he took two 
pence and gave them to the host, and 
said unto him, take care of him, and 
whatsoever thou spendest more, when 
I am come again, I will repay thee. 
Here we find exemplified one of the 
first and most important of the attrib- 
utes of success, that of kindness. The 
“K” of Kiwanis stands for “kindness.” 
And might I add that it indicates also 
another element, that of interest in 
one’s fellowmen. 

In Luke 2: 42-49, we find further 
this attribute of interest, interest in 
God, as exemplified in the life of the 
boy Jesus. “‘And when he was twelve 
years old, they went up to Jerusalem 
after the custom of the feast. And 
when they had fulfilled the days, as 
they returned, the child Jesus tarried 
behind in Jerusalem; and Joseph and 
his mother knew not of it. But, they, 
supposing him to have been in the com- 
pany, went a day’s journey; and they 
sought him among their kinsfolk and 
acquaintances. And, when they found 
him not, they turned back again to 
Jerusalem, seeking him. And it came 
to pass, that after three days they 
found him in the temple, sitting in the 
midst of the doctors, both hearing 
them, and asking them questions. And 
all that heard him were astonished at 
his understanding and answers. And 
when they saw him, they were amazed; 
and his mother said unto him, ‘Son, 
why hast thou thus dealt with us?’ 
Behold thy father and I have sought 
thee sorrowing. And he said unto them, 
‘How is it that ye sought me? Wist ye 
not that I must be about my father’s 
business?’ ”’ Here in the life of Jesus, 
even at a tender age, we find interest, 
an attribute of a successful life. “I,” 
the second letter of the word “Ki- 
wanis”’ stands for “interest.” 

We show an interest in God and His 
Kingdom when we display an interest 
in the children of His Kingdom. Over 
in Indiana lives a fine gentleman who 
has made it a part of his life to show 
an interest in the under-privileged 
children. One afternoon, while he was 


quite busy, a friend called him by 
telephone and said, “Carl, I want you 
to take your auto early tomorrow 
morning, go to a certain address in this 
city, get a little boy there and take 
him to the Riley Memorial Hospital in 
Indianapolis for a needed operation to 
correct a_ structural defect of his 
body.” Carl was pretty busy and real- 
ly did not want to leave his business 
at this time. He felt as though he 
wanted to say “‘no” to the request. But 
having devoted himself for years to 
the work of under-privileged children 
he readily assented to the request. 
While deep down in his heart there was 
a grudging hesitation, early the next 
morning he drove to the home, got the 
little lad, and proceeded on his way 
to Indianapolis. Still having his mind 
on his unfinished business at home he 
was doing a lot of thinking and but 
little talking. Suddenly the little boy 
looked up into his big, cheery, round 
face, and said, “Mister, you are God, 
aren’t you?” Carl said, “No, my lad, 
I am not God.” The little fellow smiled 
and said, “But surely you must be 
God.” Carl said, ““No, my lad, I am not 
God; why do you think that I am 
God?” The little boy almost tearfully 
said, ““My mother told me that God 
would see to it that I got to the hos- 
pital, got my operation so that I could 
run and play like other boys. Surely, 
Mister, you must be God.” Carl, much 
taken aback, inwardly ashamed that he 
had hesitated on this trip, said, ‘‘Well, 
sometimes I help God with His work.”’ 
I need not tell you that Carl Endicott 
no longer regretted having left his un- 
finished work at home. He was happy 
that he had displayed that great at- 
tribute of success—willingness—will- 
ingness to do for others. Willingness— 
an attribute of a successful life. ‘‘Will- 
ingness”’ is the “W” of “Kiwanis.” 


Each a Dominant Force 


There are those who feel their in- 
ability to do anything constructive, 
who feel inability to lead, to organize, 
to do any public work, to sell, to give. 
Capabilities differ. Educational advan- 
tages have made a difference in ability. 
With added ability and training come 
added responsibilities. Endowment of 
nature makes each of us different 
from the other. But in all, there is a 
native ability, which, when properly 
applied makes each of us a dominant 
force in our proper niche in life. He 
who refuses to exercise his ability 
where he can is a failure. So I leave 

(Turn to page 687) 
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EN of good will met on the 
M Canada-United States bound- 

ary line at Fort Frances, On- 
tario, on the afternoon of September 
5, when a Boundary Peace Tablet, 
presented by the Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
District of Kiwanis International was 
unveiled and dedicated. 

The visiting Kiwanians were wel- 
comed by Mayor Joseph H. Parker of 
Fort Frances and President John Mc- 
Vey of the Kiwanis club. Dr. Lynn 
Gunn, also of Fort Frances, acted as 
chairman. 

The mayor, after expressing his ap- 
preciation of the privilege accorded 
him, declared that the ultimate aim of 
the peoples of this continent is for 
peace and happiness. 

Mr. McVey, in his address of wel- 
come, stressed the ideals for which Ki- 
wanis stood and the international rela- 
tionships which were put on an even 
more solid basis by the dedication of 
the tablet. On behalf of the Kiwanians 
of Fort Frances, he thanked the Illi- 
nois-Eastern Iowa District for the pres- 
entation. 

The tablet was then presented by 
District Governor Raymond S. Blunt, 
who stated that 5,500 Kiwanians of 
Illinois and Eastern Iowa made it pos- 
sible for himself and other represent- 
atives to travel 700 miles to take part 
in the impressive ceremony. 

Former Lieutenant-Governor M. A. 
Malone of the Fort Frances club, ac- 
cepted the tablet on behalf of the local 
organization. 

Formally accepting the tablet, Mr. 
Malone said: “We accept with this 
thought, ‘We are singularly fortunate 
to be living in countries which are in 
such accord.’ ”’ 

International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker then made the dedication. 


“This is a unique and significant occa- 
sion,” he said. “Only on this border 
could such a meeting be held and such 
a tablet erected. What an object les- 
son of peace is shown by our two coun- 
tries to the world.” 

Brigadier-General H. G. Gordon con- 
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Upper left: A close view of the Boundary Peace Tablet presented by the Illinois-Eastern Iowa Dis- 

trict and dedicated at Fort Frances, Ontario, on September 5. Above: Included in the group assem- 

bled for the ceremony were Governor Raymond S. Blunt, Illinois-Eastern Iowa District; Charles A. 

Brand, Secretary, Illinois-Eastern Iowa District; Fred. C. W. Parker, Secretary, Kiwanis International; 

Joseph H. Parker, Mayor of Fort Frances; John McVey, President of Fort Frances Kiwanis Club; 
M 


. A. Malone, Fort Frances; Dr. 


veyed the thanks of the Canadian Min- 
ister of National Defense. and spoke 
feelingly of the “Good Neighbor” at- 
titude existing between the two coun- 
tries. 

Hugh B. McKinnon, M. P., of Ken- 
ora, expressing his appreciation as a 
representative of the Government of 
Canada, stated that men of high ideals 
have been and are striving for the 
things that this tablet represents. 

Colonel Charles Green. for the state 
of Minnesota, also spoke. “On this 
boundary,” he said, “there are no 
soldiers; no frowning guns. The in- 
scription on the tablet tells the whole 
story.” 

Hon. Peter Heenan, Ontario Minis- 
ter of Lands and Forests, congratu- 
lated the Kiwanians on “a real contrib- 
ution to peace.” 

R. G. Croome, member of the On- 
tario Legislative Assembly, stated he 
felt it was a great honor to take part 
in such a program because of its deep 
significance. He suggested an interna- 
tional picnic each year to be held near 
this border. 

Lieutenant-Governor Frank Savage 
of the Minnesota-Dakotas District, ex- 
tended congratulations and greetings 
from his district. 

Dr. Gunn, bringing the ceremony 
to a close, stated that the Fort Frances 
Park Board had consented to arrange 
and maintain a suitable setting for the 
monument and tablet. 

The designer of the white concrete 
pyramid was E. H. Low of Fort 
Frances. 

Later in the evening at a banquet 
and dance in the Rainy Lake Hotel, 
Kiwanians and their guests from both 





Lynn Gunn, Fort Frances, Master of Ceremonies. 


sides of the ‘“unfortified boundary” 
further cemented the bonds of friend- 
ship and good will. Dr. C. F. Garland 
of the Fort Frances club presided. 

In the addresses which followed the 
dinner, District Governor Blunt of 
Chicago, invited all present to visit the 
United States and particularly his dis- 
trict, with the promise to do anything 
for the furtherance of world peace. 

The furtherance of the peace idea 
was also stressed by Charles A. Brand 
of Chicago, Secretary of the IIlinois- 
Eastern Iowa District. 

Brigadier-General Gordon concluded 
his brief remarks by saying: ‘‘Those 
of us who went through the last war 
do not want another. 

He was followed by Colonel Green, 
who in a few appropriate words spoke 
of the feeling against war by those 
who have seen it. 

Mr. McKinnon, the Dominion mem- 
ber of parliament, declared that the 
friendship, good fellowship and neigh- 
borliness between the United States 
and Canada is genuine. “There is no 
reason why, in the future, we cannot 
continue indefinitely as we have in the 
past,” he stated: “We are proud to 
have you visitors from the States with 
us because you come from the cradle 
of freedom.” 

Secretary Parker gave a very seri- 
ous and decidedly interesting talk, 
pointing out that the only cement that 
will hold this world together is friend- 
ship. “Friendship,” he said, “‘must, to 
be effective, go beyond general terms. 
It must be a personal matter. Personal 
friendship of enough people of the two 
countries cannot help but strengthen 
international friendship.” 








HOW ABOUT YOU? 
in Hus» agcoor gees citizens sit asleep at the 
wheel while civilization goes to 
pot. Taxes increase by leaps and 
bounds in every country, state, prov- 
ince, county, parish and township. 
Politicians feeding at the trough of 
public money are loading down our 
pay rolls with political adherents. 
The duplication of law enforcement 
and tax gathering agencies loads down the citizen with a 
burden which is bending him double. Like a powerful 
pachyderm meekly holding on to the tail of another just 
in front of him, we are marched in stupid procession or 
being driven hither and yon at the pull of the hook of an 
unscrupulous political mahout. Branded with the name of a 
political party, and cheered on by silly slogans, we go to 
the polls and vote like the fetish following fools we have 
always been! 

A sad condition, my Masters. Well, why don’t they do 
something about it? They? Who are they? Why don’t YOU 
do something about it? 

The second objective of Kiwanis is “Intelligent, aggres- 
sive and serviceable citizenship.” The question is not why 
Kiwanis International does not do something about condi- 
tions. It is not a question of why your district or your club 
does not do something about this. It is a purely personal 
question. What are YOU doing to remedy these evils? 
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Having nothing to say rarely interferes with 
the conversation. 


CULTURAL POVERTY 

N OUR thought processes we are 

too apt to think of poverty as lack 
of money to buy food and clothing. 
Of course this is poverty, and poverty 
in its worst form, because rags to 
wear and insufficient food means pov- 
erty of the type which debases human 
beings almost to the level of animals. 

But many towns in which there 
are no slums, in which there is work at a living wage for 
every man who is willing to work, and where hunger and 
rags are almost unknown, are still afflicted with cultural 
poverty. 

This cultural poverty is fully as much the job of Kiwanis 
as is that poverty which deprives the body of food. There 
seems a fruitlessness in nourishing a body and neglecting 
the mind and soul of that body. It is proverbial that a man 
or woman is worth about two dollars and a half a day 
from the neck down. That two dollars and a half a day 
means only enough food and lodging to build strength for 
another day to earn another two dollars and a half to buy 
another day’s food and lodging, and so ad infinitum. 

To make life worth living to any individual, there must 
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be satisfied the inherent desire to create something of 
beauty. There must be a mental prosperity as well as a 
financial prosperity. Kiwanis has seen its opportunity in 
this respect, and particularly in the smaller towns, has 
taken advantage of it, to the happiness, the contentment 
and the gratified ambitions of many of the citizens. 

Who has not seen twenty to thirty youngsters joyfully 
and happily tooting brass horns in a Kiwanis under-privi- 
leged children’s band? Just watching these starry-eyed 
youngsters releasing the music in their souls makes one 
proud of Kiwanis and its successful attempt to relieve 
cultural poverty. 

Over and over again have Kiwanis clubs made it pos- 
sible for youngsters to have training when they have 
shown ability in music, art or any of the cultural things to 
them impossible without financial assistance. 

A town without a public library offers to Kiwanis an- 
other splendid opportunity to relieve cultural poverty. 
Hungry minds feast in such libraries and there is less 
tendency to buy the cheap, sensational pulp magazines from 
the cigar store newsstands when good books may be had 
at the library for the asking. 
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A homing pigeon’s fame rests on his keen sense 
of direction. The president of a Kiwanis club 
might ponder and profit by imitation. 
YOUNG MEN 
y Y, LD MEN for council and young 
men for war. A large number 
of the present membership of Ki- 
wanis have been in the organization 
from ten to twenty years. It is not 
likely that any of them were under 
thirty when they came into the or- 
ganization. They were the first men 
to indorse the idea that we should 
strive in selecting as new members those who are young 
comers instead of old goers. All too many of us are now 
at the age where the keen edge of life’s enthusiasm has 
been dulled. All too many of us are better fitted through 
experience for council than for the war Kiwanis is waging 
to make the world a better place in which to live. 

No man should be kept out of Kiwanis because of his 
ripe years, yet it is an obvious fact that Kiwanis must 
be kept what it has always been, a young, virile organiza- 
tion which acts rather than sits around deploring conditions 
and doing nothing to remedy them. 

In every town on this continent there is a rising group 
of business and professional men who will replace the 
oldsters who are today the financial and professional pil- 
lars of that town. The watchful eye of the Membership 
Committee should be on these young men who need Ki- 
wanis, and whom Kiwanis needs. 

Youth and enthusiasm have ever walked hand in hand. 
While there has been no let-up in Kiwanis enthusiasm, the 
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time will come when the older group will be anxious to 
put the burden of work on the shoulders of younger men, 
and these men must be in the club ready to take over. 
Action, enthusiasm, exuberance, songs and laughter, 
have ever been the characteristics of Kiwanis, and are so 
to this day, but to retain all this, there must be new blood 
injected into the organization from time to time. The 
only way to do this is to recruit our new members from 
the younger element in the civic life of each community. 
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Uniformity in thought is undesirable. Uniformity 
in action is essential. 


OVERHEAD 
im FOR yO” JEG peReext KIWANIAN took shelter from a 
; sudden rain squall under an 
awning on the street. A sniveling bum 
sidled up to him and begged for the 
price of a meal, and received a quar- 
ter. He thanked the man and said that 
he had known the donor was generous 
and prosperous because he saw the 
Kiwanis button on his coat lapel. 

The bum was right. Kiwanians as a group are prosper- 
ous. Kiwanians are generous. If they were not, they would 
not be doing Kiwanis work which costs not only personal 
service, but real money to keep the thirty-five thousand 
yearly Kiwanis activities going. 

There is one fine thing about the charities of a Kiwanis 
club. They never eat up their own profit. There is no over- 
head in the distribution of Kiwanis club money. Every 
dime of it goes to the object for which it is contributed. 
This is one of the biggest factors in influencing men to con- 
tribute to Kiwanis activities. 

If the money is given to a Boy Scout camp, a swimming 
pool, a fresh air camp, a clinic of any sort, a Christmas 
tree for the poor kids, a fund to educate some worthy child, 
to buy a brace for a crippled child or to buy instruments 
for a brass band, there is no overhead in the distribution of 
the money. Every farthing of the contribution goes to the 
purpose for which it was contributed. 

Every national organization for the distribution of 
charity must have its overhead expense. There is clerical 
work and collecting to be done. The very nature of the 
work necessitates full-time paid employes. These and a 
dozen other things make an overhead in the distribution 
of charity so that the full amount contributed does not go 
to the purpose for which it was given. This is not criticism. 
It could not be otherwise. 

But there is no overhead in the distribution of Kiwanis 
bounty. There is great cause for rejoicing that every dollar 
contributed to any objective of a Kiwanis club goes one 
hundred cents for that cause. 
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The unforgivable insult is to be ignored. 


THE CHURCH 





N RELIGION is the salvation of 

civilization. Remove from the hu- 
man mind the belief in a life beyond 
the grave, with its rewards and its 
punishments, and chaos will reign. 
Law and order, the sanctity of mat- 
rimony, the Golden Rule, the clean 
life, all the eternal verities are rooted 
and grounded in the church, and it 
is only fitting that Kiwanis should stand squarely behind 
the church as the greatest influence for good in the world. 

To stand behind an institution, to indorse and back it 
only in theory, is a vainglorious gesture. To recognize 
it by having thanks offered at a Kiwanis luncheon is one 
good way of showing our loyalty to it. The recognition 
of Almighty God by busy business and professional men 
is but fitting. 

At least once each year, every Kiwanis club should at- 
tend church in a body. If the club is fortunate enough 











to have rabbi, priest and preacher as members, it should 
attend church at least three times each year. The reason 
for this is too obvious for comment. When a Kiwanis 
club thus publicly proclaims its faith in the church as an 
institution, it is carrying into public performance its pri- 
vate indorsement. 

The work on which Kiwanis is busy is God’s work. With- 
out creed or cant, with a happy smile and without posing, 
Kiwanis clubs all over North America are doing work 
pleasing in His sight. A simple recognition of our belief 
in His church and its need in the community is something 
which should be the policy of every Kiwanis club 


everywhere. 
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“The price of popularity is the enduring of 


many bores.” 

ATTENDANCE 
WHERE 15 J/M2 TTENDANCE means attendance. 
As absurd as that three-word 
sentence seems, one of the most diffi- 
cult ideas every Attendance Commit- 
tee has to get across is that simply 
stated fact. If a man is sick and can- 
not attend, not only he but the club 
regrets the occurrence. It is certainly 
not his fault, but the fact remains 
that the sick man did not attend, and attendance means 

attendance. 

There are some fortunate men who can afford to take a 
trip to Europe or the Orient. There are no Kiwanis clubs in 
either place. These members cannot attend, of course. They, 
and some of the clubs, feel that because it is not their fault, 
their attendance record should in some way be doctored to 
cover up their absence. But after all, attendance means 
attendance! 

The great success of the Kiwanis organization is un- 
doubtedly based on its attendance rules. A study of frater- 
nities and other organizations shows that their weakness 
is in the great number of button wearers and dues payers 
who belong but do not attend. Kiwanis is a personal service 
organization. Kiwanis does not need button wearers or dues 
payers. It needs man power, and the only way to have man 
power is to keep the membership on the job. 

Let us repeat the obvious fact that if a man is absent, 
he is absent. The reason for his absence is not the point at 
all. Every day in Kiwanis clubs men are unavoidably 
absent. It is their loss and the loss of Kiwanis when it 
happens, but after all, no matter what the reason is for a 
man’s absence, he is absent, and as we remarked in the 
beginning, attendance means attendance, nothing else! 
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There is hope for the man who can look in a 
mirror and laugh at what he sees. 


STATE OR PROVINCE 
he US suppose the letter or the 

luncheon notice came from Spring- 
field, because it did not. Let us sup- 
pose the postmark was blurred, which 
it was. Let us suppose the secretary 
or the president had written the 
letter to a Kiwanian in a distant city 
and expected an answer, which he did. 
Then the recipient looked in vain all 
over the letterhead to try to discover whether it came from 
Springfield, Massachusetts; Springfield, Ontario; or Spring- 
field, Missouri. 

An examination of ten luncheon notices and letterheads 
of Kiwanis clubs showed that four of them had no state 
or province printed on them. The omission is not surpris- 
ing, because most of the communications of the club are 
local, but when one of those letterheads gets far from 
home, the recipient is in a quandary. 

Springfield is a town in almost every state, Portland is 
in Maine and Oregon, and there are many other towns with 
duplicate names which come instantly to mind. How does 
the letterhead of your club read? 
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Statue of Li 


Famous symbol, now half century 
old, offers opportunity for histori- 
cal study: Ambassador from 
France to head delegation of 
country men at ceremonies. 


very appropriately described as 

“the finest gesture of friendship 
one nation has ever made to another.” 
This was true when the Statue was 
dedicated in 1886 and is even more 
true today. In the intervening half 
century the Statue of Liberty has 
grown to be not only a gesture of 
friendship but an international symbol 
of friendship and of the highest con- 
cepts of government. 

This symbolism is firmly grounded 
on history. The presentation of the 
Statue of Liberty by the French peo- 
ple was the direct outgrowth of French 
participation in the American Revolu- 
tion. When the idea of the Statue was 
first conceived it was with the thought 
of memorializing the friendship which 
had its birth during the period of our 
struggle for freedom. 

All are familiar with the story of 
Lafayette and Washington, of the gal- 
lant devotion of the young French 
nobleman to the American cause, and 
of the friendship which grew up be- 
tween him and the great Virginian who 
led the Continental forces. Few of us, 
however, are aware of the full extent 
of the great debt of gratitude we owe 
the French for their part in our 
struggle for independence—a debt 
that was not fully paid until almost 
140 years later when General Pershing 
stood at the tomb of the French patriot 
and said, “Lafayette, we are here.” 

Probably few of the Colonists who 
cheered the declaration of their inde- 
pendence from England on that mem- 
orable day in 1776 realized to the full, 
the consequences of their act. In 
reality it was a declaration of war 
against what was then the strongest 
power in the world by a comparative 
handful of people whose bravery and 
determination was unquestioned but 
who were pitifully lacking in the most 
elementary mechanical necessities for 
carrying on a major conflict. The sol- 
emn truth was that there were not, in 
all the colonies together, the facilities 
to manufacture the guns, powder, 


Tee Statue of Liberty has been 
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clothing, and other supplies which 
were prerequisite to successful resist- 
ance of the well-equipped forces of 
England. 


French People Stirred 

At that time there was only one 
place on the globe from which such 
munitions and supplies could come, 
continental Europe. Desperately the 
Continental Congress surveyed the 
European scene and, in their own 
pithy words, selected France “as the 
nation which it is most fitting for us 
to pitch upon.” Silas Deane was sent 
to Paris with instructions to secure 
munitions and supplies for an army of 
30,000 men. He found the French gov- 
ernment uncertain of the state of af- 
fairs and unwilling to take any direct 
action. The French people, however, 
were stirred by the news from America 
and were enthusiastically pulling for 
the success of the struggling colonies. 
In spite of the official coolness of the 
French government, Deane found that 


“An international symbol of friendship.” 





a new company dealing in war muni- 
tions and supplies had recently been 
set up and that, strangely enough, this 
company was ready and willing to ship 
vast quantities of these materials to 
America without cash payment and on 
the most tenuous sort of credit. The 
American soldiers who achieved the 
victory over Burgoyne at Saratoga 
were clothed with uniforms § and 
equipped with muskets which Deane 
had secured from this new firm of 
Beaumarchais and Company in Paris. 

About this time Lafayette, filled 
with zeal for the cause of freedom, 
persuaded some of his friends to ac- 
company him, purchased and outfitted 
his own ship, left his young wife and 
their new home, and braved the dis- 
pleasure of his king to offer his serv- 
ices to America. 

Deane was soon reinforced in Paris 
by Benjamin Franklin, whose reputa- 
tion had preceded him across the At- 
lantic, and whose quaint diplomacy 
was of such force that he was able 
to get from Louis an open treaty of 
alliance. The world was treated to a 
strange reversal of the customary prac 
tice when His Majesty the King of 
France arrayed himself frankly with 
those who were rebelling against con 
stituted authority and disputing the 
entire theory of monarchial govern 
ment. The value of this alliance to our 
cause cannot be overestimated. His- 
torians and military tacticians of 
standing have stated that without it 
the outcome of the Revolution might 
have been exactly the reverse. It is at 
least safe to say that the struggle 
would have been infinitely more diffi- 
cult. 


Part of Loan Never Repaid 
The variety of French assistance is 
amazing. Munitions and supplies were 
delivered on the doubtful credit of 
the Colonies; some of the nation’s 
ablest commanders and engineers vol- 
unteered their services; the French 
fleet undertook to furnish the Colonies 
with a Navy—an arm which they were 
almost entirely lacking. Shiploads of 
French troops reinforced our militia; 
loans of money were made without 
interest. Many of these loans were not 
repaid until years later and part of 
the money was an actual gift which 
was extended without mention of pay- 

(Turn to page 634) 
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article by Judge Gunnar H. Nord- 
bye in the September issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine entitled: “For Good 
Government,”’ and while there is much 
with which I agree, it seems to me that 
there are several implications wholly 
misleading as to the problem of mak- 
ing our government secure and just. 
He is right in scoring the laxness of 
the great mass of citizens in their 
duties, and in their thinking on these 
issues. But in his analysis of the dan- 
gers confronting American life, I find 
several points which I feel need clari- 
fication. Judge Nordbye has deep con- 
cern about the sinister influences 
which are abroad and seems to feel 
that these sinister movements are the 
result of loose thinking in regard to 
an ideal social order on the part of 
those who pronounce capitalism a 
failure, or who because of grudges 
against their employers turn to mob 
action. While there is something to be 
said for this, a casual survey of our 
present disorder would lay the cause 
for mob violence and disorder at other 
points. And then, too easily it seems 
to me, Judge Nordbye has despaired 
of human nature and its capacity to 
conform to different techniques of so- 
ciety and business in order to approach 
nearer to a just arrangement. Let me 
deal with both of these contentions. 
The causes of mob action root. deep 
within a lack of faith in law and in le- 
gal processes on the part of laborers 
as a guarantee of justice. It results 
from a skepticism as to lawyers and 
courts to give leadership in making 
our legal forms respond to the de- 
mands of a new day. As an illustra- 
tion of the cause for this, let me cite 
the meeting of the American Bar As- 
sociation in its last annual convention. 
Quoting from the Christian Century, 
here is a summary of the proceedings 
of that convention: “The Association 
opposed a child labor amendment to 
the Constitution; it declared itself 
unanimously against the attempt to 
limit the Supreme Court’s power over 
legislation (and here, much more to 
the point of my present contention) ; 
it voted down resolutions calling for 
investigation of abuses in the prosecu- 
tion of the Mooney-Billings case, and 
of violations of civil rights in strikes 
and in the activities of the Black Le- 
gion; it opposed a_ constitutional 
amendment to give congress and the 
states broad powers for social and 
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economic legislation.” All of this is 
significant, for this was a convention 
of those to whom the country has a 
right to look for leadership in guard- 
ing the fountains of justice, in the 
securing of civil rights, and for the 
adaptation of legal forms to meet 
present problems. 

Judge Nordbye has fallen into an- 
other too common error, it seems to 
me, in citing the deplorable situation 
in Russia in his defense of capitalism. 
Too often we are confronted with the 
alternative: Russia or our present sys- 
tem; and too often it is made to ap- 
pear that those who advocate a change 
in our system want to tear down and 
build anew. But we do not face that 
alternative. As a matter of fact there 
is little in Russia that is comparable 
to the American scene. Russia, as an 
ignorant, ill-developed country from 
an industrial standpoint, has been 
working its way out of its backward 
situation in its own way. America 
faces another and different set of 
problems. Our country has been well 
equipped with schools for generations, 
and has a fairly low rate of illiteracy. 
It has now developed its industrial 
capacity to the place where our tech- 
niques of distribution are embarrassed 
with a surplus. The great danger in 
our country is to paint Russia as 
everything we do not desire and then 
under the fear of going through her 
type of revolutionary struggle, oppose 
all orderly thought and change. And 
this is what has been done too often. 
And yet, the maintenance of good 
government in American life is inevi- 
tably tied up with the solution of our 
complex and crucial economic prob- 
lems. 

After all there are criticisms of 
capitalism, of the basic principles of 
that order; there are inconsistencies 
in it which must be resolved. Whether 
these inconsistencies can be resolved 


When a reader honestly disagrees 
with assertions of another Kiwa- 
nian and offers his own views for 
publication so that other readers 
may put the two articles side by 
side to assist them in forming 
their personal opinions —it's a 
tribute to the author and a privi- 
lege which The Kiwanis Magazine 
acknowledges.—The Editor. 


under capitalism is a question which 
largely turns upon one’s definition of 
capitalism, but the major problem is 
that they must be resolved. For the 
first time in human history we face the 
paradox of want in the midst of 
plenty. And for the first time in hu- 
man history people are in want, not 
because they are unwilling to work, 
but because they are denied the 
privilege of running the machines 
which they have created, and which 
would produce the wealth they need. 

It seems to me to be a fallacious 
piece of reasoning to assume that if 
the profit motive is changed and a 
service motive put in its place that 
“all that America has builded these 
one hundred and fifty years is for 
naught.” That does not follow at all; 
it might much more logically follow 
that if a new motive is not substituted 
all will be for naught. Let us see what 
this means. 

Under the profit motive, a business 
man buys at a certain price, and sells 
at a higher. The margin between these 
two prices is used to pay overhead, 
salaries and dividends. When the sell- 
ing price drops below the cost of man- 
ufacture, or below the price at which 
goods have been bought, then the con- 
cern must cease doing business or else 
go broke. Of course, it can keep going 
for a limited time on its reserves, but 
not for long. That means that the 
profit system is essentially based upon 
a scarcity, for when there is an abun- 
dance of goods, the price goes down. 
Here then is the crux of our present 
situation, for we live in an economy in 
which searcity is no longer a natural 
phenomenon. If there is a scarcity it 
has to be artificially created, either 
by shutting down factories or in 
destroying foodstuffs. (After all, 
farmers got into this game late, man- 
ufacturers had been at it a long time.) 
And so we have bananas dumped into 
the New York harbor to keep the 
price of bananas up, when at the time 
there are people in New York unable 
to buy them. Such is the paradox of 
our profit system. The problem in 
America,—not of Russia,—is that of 
dealing with our abundance. That 
means that a different motive must be 
slipped into the business world. The 
sole reason for the marvelous produc- 
tive enterprises which we have built 
up is the service of the people of 
America, the production of foods, 

(Turn to page 640) 
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Achievement Reports For 1935 


9. Joliet Illinois, Winner in Silver Division 


Achievements reports of winners 
in the various divisions are pub- 
lished in full so that all Kiwanians 
may learn how these outstanding 
clubs have functioned. The awards 
covering the year 1935 were made 
at the Washington Convention 
and the contest was conducted by 
the Special Committee on 
Achievement Contest of which 
Alfred H. Syverson of Spokane, 
Washington, was chairman. 

Details of the operation and ac- 
tivities during 1935 are narrated 
for the winner in the Silver Divi- 
sion, Joliet, Illinois. Succeeding 
issues will carry the details of the 
reports of the winners in the Blue 
and White Divisions, Fairbury, Ne- 
braska, and San Gabriel, Califor- 


nia. 


INTRODUCTION 
Tt year 1935 was one of the most 


active and successful years in the 

history of the Kiwanis Club of 
Joliet. The club has done active work 
on the club’s main objectives which 
are in accordance with International 
objectives. 

During the year, the club sponsored 
the establishment of two Boy Scout 
Troops and otherwise furthered scout- 
ing, 

Finished the rehabilitation of the 
Kiwanis Scout Cabin in Highland Park, 
donating $200.00, and securing serv- 
ices and material amounting to $3,- 
602.00, 

Organized a Safety Council and 
sponsored Safety Week in the High 
School, 

Sent two High School boys to “Boy 
State” meeting at the state capital 
for one week, who, together with 215 
other boys, studied fundamentals of 
good government, 

Worked systematically to get out 
vote on city election day. A record 
vote was polled, 

Chairman of Public Affairs Com- 
mittee spoke over radio in regard to 
Paint-Up—Clean-Up Week, 

Gave bread, milk and clothing val- 
ued at over $600.00 to Salvation 
Army, poor families, hospitals and 
churches; over $75.00 of free dental 
work; $150.00 to Free Milk Fund; 
$100.00 Music Scholarship at St. 
Francis College; over 475 tickets to 
orphans to basketball games, band 


concerts and entertainments and fur- 
nished transportation, 

Showed numerous moving pictures 
at both orphanages; gave athletic 
equipment to both homes, 

Secured interviews and placements 
for 25 boys and girls, and 

Sponsored 4 movie shows (over 
4,000 attendance) on Vocational Guid- 
ance in High School. 

Membership increased 16% %. 

Weekly attendance average increase 
over 1934—14.2%. 


I. GENERAL 
1. ATTENDANCE 


New life and vigor was evidenced in 
the club this year as shown by the 
marked increase in number of mem- 
bers and weekly percentage of attend- 
ance over last year, in fact, over most 
any previous year in the history of the 
club. 

We were the first club in the IIli- 
nois-Eastern Iowa District to fill its 
quota of new members, which was 
done before the end of March. Start- 
ing with 80 active and 4 honorary 
members on January 1, 1935, we in- 
creased to 96 members in May and fin- 
ished with a net increase to 93 active 
and 5 honorary by December 31, an 
increase of 16%% for the year. 

The Attendance Committee adopted 
as its objective at the first of the year, 
an increase in attendance percentage 
every week this year over the year 
1934. This was nearly accomplished, 
as the average monthly attendance for 
1935 exceeded that of 1934, every 
month, and the weekly percentage ex- 
ceeded 1934 every week but two. We 
had three 100% meetings in 1935. 

We challenged all clubs in Division 
IV to two months’ attendance contest 
during January and February and won 
the contest with an average of 88%. 

We won the Division IV ten weeks’ 
Attendance Contest—March 4 to May 
11, with an average of 96.25%, being 
awarded the Harry S. Himmel Attend- 
ance Trophy for this accomplishment. 

Our Attendance Average during the 
International Attendance Contest—ten 
weeks—from September 9 to Novem- 
ber 16, was 90.66%. 

The outstanding feature of attend- 
ance for the year 1935 was the attend- 
ance of 100% of our members on the 
night of October 8 at the Rockford 
District Convention, 100 miles distant, 
an achievement probably never before 
recorded in the history of Kiwanis, 
member-miles considered. 





It is a total of 18,200 member-miles 
exclusive of over forty ladies who also 
attended. 


Membership and Attendance Record 


Average Average Percentage 
Month Membership Attendance Attendance 
Jan. 80.75 69.50 86.0 
Feb. 84.00 75.75 90.1 
Mar. 89.50 84.25 94.1 
April 95.00 93.00 97.8 
May 95.25 83.00 87.1 
June 95.25 82.00 86.1 
July 92.80 72.80 78.2 
Aug. 91.75 62.00 67.4 
Sept. 93.60 82.60 88.2 
Oct. 91.00 83.00 91.2 
Nov. 92.25 82.75 89.7 
Dec. 93.00 76.80 82.5 


Average 91.18 78.94 86.5 

One effective method adopted for 
holding up attendance records during 
vacation months was that of giving 
each member leaving town a govern- 
ment post card addressed to the local 
secretary, on which he simply filled in 
the information blank printed on the 
reverse side showing he attended a 
certain club on a certain date, authen- 
ticated by that club’s secretary. He 
was also given a list of the dates and 
places of Kiwanis club meetings in 
every town he would visit. 


2. PROGRAMS 


The Program Committee assumed 
the responsibility of seeing that all 
programs, entertainments, etc., re- 
flected the true spirit of Kiwanis and 
emphasized Kiwanis ideals and pur- 
poses. Diversified programs, with the 
injection of special stunts on numer- 
ous occasions, helped to hold interest 
in the club and aided our attendance 
record. 

Following is the list of programs as 
given: 

January :—Ladies’ Night Party, In- 
stallation of Officers, Governor Cor- 
wine E. Roach; Annual Reports, 1934 
Committee Chairmen; Kiwanis Anni- 
versary, Lieutenant Governor Harry 
Himmel; Economic Relations between 
U. S. and Japan, Kenji Nakanchi, 
Acting Consul General of Japan. 

February :—Commercial Aspects of 
Industry in the Union of South Africa, 
Vernon Michie of Johannesburg, S. 
Africa; 25th Anniversary of Scouting, 
Boy Scouts, sons of three local mem- 
bers; George Washington, William W. 
Sweet; What Do You Know About the 
Salvation Army? Mrs. H. J. Rowland, 
wife of Salvation Army Captain. 

March:—Facts and Figures (Movie 
and Talk), Harold Wallace; Ladies’ 
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Night Party; The Stock Exchange, 
Harvey T. Hill; The Mechanics of Ki- 
wanis, George W. Kimball. 

April :—The Railroad Situation, Z. G. 
Hopkins; Kiwanis Progress, Raymond 
S. Blunt; Citizenship Responsibilities, 
E. E. Rail; Past President’s Meeting 
—Fifteenth Club Anniversary, Joe 
Mesirow; Personality in Business, 
Howard W. Mort. 

May :—National Music Week, Paul 
Holmstrom and Music Committee; Con- 
ditions in the Orient and Far East, 
Merrill S. Tope; All Kiwanis Night, 
Gene Harris; Memorial Day Address, 
Captain J. B. Watkins. 

June:—General Motors Film Pro- 
gram, A. C. Summins; Report on In- 
ternational Convention, Verne L. Hah- 
neman; Advertising, Maurice Gardner; 
Business Opportunities in 1935, John 
J. Beaty. 

July :—Musicale Luncheon, Madam 
Kruse-Huk and Opera Troupe; Per- 
sonal Experiences with Delinquent 
Cases, Judge George N. Blatt, Sr.; 
Presentation of Attendance Trophy, 
Lieutenant Governor Harry Himmel; 
Right Mental Attitude in Life and Un- 
derlying Principles of Success, Dr. Guy 
Morse Bingham; Training Wild Ani- 
mals and Circus Life, Al Priddy; Re- 
port on “Boy State” Meeting, Ted 
Barklow. 

August:—Junior Fire Department, 
Lt. Harry Meyers; Highway Safety, 
Oscar Gnadinger; Paper Making, John 
Forster; Personally conducted trip 
through American Institute of Laund- 
ering, Albert Johnson. 

September:—Three reel tour of 
Northern Canada and Alaska, Charlie 
Crawford; How Biologicals are Made, 
L. N. Stover; The Constitution of the 
United States, Dr. P. R. Blodgett; 
Novelty Program, Club Members; 
Travel Movies, General Motors. 

October:—100% attendance at Dis- 
trict Convention at Rockford; Report 
on District Convention, Verne L. Hah- 
neman; Operations of the Coast Guard, 
Capt. Leroy Rainburg; The Italio-Ethi- 
opian Situation, Dr. John K. Warren. 

November :—International Problems 
in Europe, Merrill S. Tope; Armistice 
Day Address, Maj. Gen. John V. Clin- 
nin; Impromptu Program; Acousticon 
Demonstration, John V. Schenck. 

December :—Back of the Weather 
Forecast, C. A. McDonnell; Having 
Operations, Dr. Thomas A. Carter; 
Federal Social Security Act, Albert 
Johnson; Installation of Officers, Grady 
Choir Christmas Concert and Ladies’ 
Night, Ray Blunt and Grady Choir; 
East vs. West, Lawrence Seaman and 
Richard J. Barr, Jr. 


3. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 


With the temperature five degrees 
below zero, 25 of our members, con- 
sisting of all officers, directors and 
committee chairmen, attended the Di- 
visional Inter-Club Conference held 
on January 21 in Ogden Field House, 
Chicago, with the Englewood Club act- 
ing as host. Twelve clubs were repre- 


sented at this meeting, Joliet ranking 
third in point of attendance. 

On January 26, some of our mem- 
bers attended the Athletic Carnival at 
the Hamilton Club, Chicago, sponsored 
by all Chicago clubs, in which one of 
our members and his wife won first 
place in men’s singles, ladies’ singles 
and mixed doubles in table tennis, 
scoring 300 points for Joliet and third 
place in the meet, twelve clubs par- 
ticipating. 

On April 9, Kiwanian Fifer gave 
a Kiwanis Progress Week address at 
the Harvey Club. 

On April 10, two members attended 
Kiwanis Progress Week meeting of the 


Aurora Club at which Past Interna- 
tional President Car] Endicott and 


Governor Roach spoke. 

May 27, Joliet club was host at Di- 
vision IV Inter-Club meeting. Ten 
guests from three clubs were present. 

June 10, eight members attended 
Woodlawn Inter-Club meeting. 

June 29, nine members attended Di- 


vision IV Inter-Club Golf Party at 
Chicago Heights. 

August 2, two members attended 
Harvey Inter-Club meeting. Conflict- 


ing activities were reason for small at- 
tendance. 

October 30, seven Kiwanians and 
their ladies attended Division IV In- 
ter-Club meeting sponsored by South 
Central Club, Chicago. 

November 12, five Kiwanians at- 
tended Division IV Inter-Club meeting 
at Roseland, Chicago. 


4. COMMITTEES 

There are 23 standing committees 
in our club organization. Each com- 
mittee has a chairman and every mem- 
ber is appointed to serve on some com- 
mittee. The Vice-President is chair- 
man of all committee chairmen and 
aims to attend every meeting of each 
committee in an advisory capacity. 

Following is a list of the commit- 
tees and number of meetings held by 
each: 


No. of No. of Total 
Committee Members Meetings Present 
Achievement 4 4 12 
Agriculture 5 6 20 
Attendance 5 4 17 
Boys’ & Girls’ Work 5 5 16 
Business Standards 4 4 14 
Class’tion & Memb. 4 3 ) 
Devotions 2 6 12 
Finance 4 8 24 
Good Will 4 7 26 
House 5 4 14 
Inter-Club Relations 5 18 74 
Kiwanis Education 3 11 41 
Laws & Reg. 4 5 19 
Music 5 6 i 
Program 5 6 20 
Publicity 4 2 8 
Public Affairs 4 5 21 
Reception 4 12 40 
Sports 6 3 14 
Under-Priv. Child 7 5 18 
Vocational Guid. 5 4 13 


Show Committee in March and April 
held 29 meetings. 
While some of the committees did 
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not hold regular monthly meetings ex- 
cept in the early part of the year, they 
had their work so laid out that the 
members performed their duties, the 
plans of the committees were well car- 
ried out and the chairmen were very 
punctual in sending in written monthly 
reports to the secretary. 


5. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 

The social events of the year which 
tended to create greater interest in 
the club and promote friendship were 
as follows: 

January :—Ladies’ Night and Instal- 
lation of Officers with Governor Cor- 
wine E. Roach and other district offi- 
cers and wives present. 151 attended. 

February: — Twenty members at- 
tended a joint noon luncheon sponsored 
by Rotary Club. 

March:—The Kiwanis ladies _ar- 
ranged a Kiwanis Karnival and Pot- 
luck Supper held at the Kiwanis Scout 
Cabin. 79 were present. 

May:—Gave a dancing party in 
Chamber of Commerce Ballroom for 
the members of the cast who helped put 
on our annual show “Hit It Up.” All 
Kiwanis Night Dinner Party in Uni- 
versalist Auditorium. Big success with 
135 present. 

July:—Family Picnic at Inwood 
Park, with Golf Tournament in after- 
noon, supper and ball game and other 
sports in evening. Over 150 present. 

August :—Steak Fry at Inwood Park. 
Due to intense heat, only 20 attended. 
Stag affair. 

October:—At the District Convention 
held at Rockford, Illinois, over forty 
of our ladies attended, together with 
100% of our membership. Agriculture 
Committee, jointly with Will County 
Farm Bureau, held a _ Rural-Urban 
Meeting at Manhattan, Illinois, Grange 
Hall. Farm ladies provided the dinner 
and our club furnished the program. 
Over forty Kiwanis ladies attended 
and there were over 200 total in at- 
tendance—about 50% were our party. 
Our club sponsored a Musicale at the 
Central Presbyterian Church, present- 
ing Madam Krue-Huk, and _ other 
Metropolitan Opera stars, to which the 
public was invited at an admission 
price of 25 cents. It was very high 
class and well attended. The club 
cleared over $75.00 on the affair. A 
number of our members and ladies at- 
tended the Hallowe’en Party sponsored 
by the South Central Club, Chicago. 

On the evening of December 23, was 
held the Installation Ceremonies of our 
1936 officers, Governor Raymond S. 
Blunt acting as installing officer in a 
very excellent manner. He was accom- 
panied by his wife and other district 
officers and their wives. This was a 
Ladies’ Night party. After the dinner 
and program, we adjourned to the au- 
ditorium where the chairman of our 
Music Committee, James J. Grady, had 
assembled a chorus of mixed voices, 
which, under the leadership of our 
Musical Director, George Brewster, 

(Turn to page 680) 








wimming Pool Saves L 


uilds Health 


A double tragedy brings about 

adoption of a project that has 

proven of tremendous value in this 
California City. 


WO young boys are struggling 
T nee an overturned canoe. Muffled, 

choked calls for help . . . piteous in 
their last appeal. Hands clutch vainly 
in a last desperate effort, then gradu- 
ally disappear below the _ surface. 
Nearby, their canoe floats upside 
down. Water that had been violently 
agitated a few moments before is 
quieting down and the ripples broaden 
to eventually disappear across the lake. 


News Item: 


Two Santa Maria youths drown 
when canoe overturns. Evidentally, 
neither boy could swim as several 
witnesses said they were within a 
short distance of shore. 

Just another drowning which is quite 


common during summer. Burial .. . 
parents mourn missed by their 
friends and school pals ... . presently, 


oblivion except by those who loved 
them most. 

These boys were 
no different from i 
many of their kind. : 
Just plain kids like 
hundreds of others 
who reside in any 
community. Ordi- 
narily, the average 
person would read, 
regret and _ pres- 
ently forget such 
a tragedy. But, not 
so in a smal] Cali- 
fornia city. 

After due delib- 
eration, the late 





won’t bring back two fine boys. They 
would never have drowned had they 
known how to swim. Think of it... 
just a few feet from shore. Listen 
closely now, this Kiwanis club is going 
to sponsor a plunge and we'll move 
heaven and earth to put it over. Are 
you with me?” 

With all the driving power of dyna- 
mic Eugene Rubel at the helm, other 
service clubs quickly rallied to Kiwanis’ 
support. Proceeds from dances and 
card clubs were donated. Wealthy citi- 
zens made generous offerings. Five 
year memberships to the pool that en- 
titled the entire family to daily swim- 
ming were subscribed by the citizens. 
Some donated the necessary labor dur- 
ing its construction. Life memberships 
that went at a high figure were bought 
by Mr. Rubel; Capt. Allan G. Hancock, 
noted musician and explorer, and 
others .. . all anxious to make possible 
the Kiwanis club’s plan, 

It didn’t take long, for presently a 
steam shovel began gouging out buck- 
etfuls of earth for a tank to lie in. Ex- 
cited kids swarmed about the excava- 
tion, falling in the hole and asking re- 
peatedly,“‘When can we go swimming?” 

Approximately $30,000 was raised in 


Eugene Rubel, Gael 
past president of bs et aS oa. . a ~ 
the Kiwanis Club Hass 


of Santa Maria, 
announced one 
day at a meeting 
that he had a great 
idea: “Men, we've 


AJ } 


got to do some- 
thing abouta 
swimming pool. Of 
course we’re sorry, 
but being sorry 


atte Th 
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By PAUL NELSON 


Santa Maria, California 


that short period and on July 1926, 
following proper dedication ceremonies, 
the pool was presented to the city of 
Santa Maria. 

This plunge is up to date in every 
way, is enclosed and open the entire 
year to the public. The City Council 
set a small admittance fee that in no 
way embarrasses the average child’s 
finances. Two tanks were constructed. 
The main pool for the general public 
and a smaller one for young children 
and their parents. 

Some plunges are just places to go 
swimming in and that is about all. 
They’re not operated to fit in the gen- 
eral scheme of a community’s welfare. 
Santa Maria’s pet project turned out 
differently. Being an inland town, few 
could stay above the surface. Shallow 
water found the timid ones splashing 
about while those more venturesome 
hung on the sides in deeper water. A 
good swimmer was a rarity and aside 


from the usual “crash” diver, fancy 
springboard work was unknown. 
Located close to high school, a suit- 


able arrangement was made with the 
city whereby students in high school 
and junior college could have access to 
swimming at scheduled hours, there- 
by having their 

ec chance to learn to 
aieeats swim. Many of 
these children 
come from ranches 
and back moun- 
tain country to 
travel many miles 
to school via bus 
and their access to 
water other than 
during flood sea- 
son is nil. They 
swarm in during 
week days and 
thoroughly enjoy 
their aquatic work. 
Later, grammar 
school tied up with 
the same plan and 
at present approx- 
imately 2400 grade, 
junior college and 
high school pupils 
have access to the 
pool under school 











Members of the Sunie Maria, California, | Kiwanis club held a very interesting meeting at the swim- 
ming pool. Insert shows a group of youngsters enjoying the plunge. 


supervision. 
(Turn to page 6388 ) 
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The Spray 


As Professor of Horticulture this 

informed Kiwanian presents some 

facts that have resulted from in- 
tensive experimentation. 


LL ARE aware of the fact that 
A the spraying of fruits offers a 
perplexing problem because 
poisons must be used to prevent insects 
from desteroying food products. The 
sprays and dusts must, also, to be ef- 
fective contain adhesive properties. As 
a result, the spray residues are often 
difficult to remove properly. The lead 
which is combined with arsenic is an 
adhesive substance and it is also a 
poison. 

Since the producers of fruit crops 
must use poisons or insecticides in or- 
der to raise for home consumption and 
for sale on the general markets the 
foods required, is it not obvious that 
growers, federal and state inspectors, 
and others should coéperate in the es- 
tablishment of a limit or tolerance 
which is safe and which can be met by 
the producers without great difficulty? 

Upon the recommendations of toxi- 
ecologists, tolerances for both arsenic 
and lead have been promulgated and 
established by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Food and Drug Depart- 
ment. At the present time the tolerance 
for arsenic is 0.01 grain of arsenic tri- 
oxide per pound of fruit: for lead it is 
0.018 grain per pound of fruit. The 
tolerances have been lowered from year 
to year, usually with a statement from 
the Secretary of the Department of 
Agriculture similar to the one of 1935, 
which follows: “the expectation of con- 
tinued progress downward is fully jus- 
tified” and “relaxation in the lead re- 
striction would be wholly incompatible 
with public safety.” 

During the past six years no one 
problem has given apple producers as 
much concern as the spray residue 
question. To comply with such a limit, 
or tolerance, of spray residue on fruits 
was an entirely new requirement. It 
was necessary to develop, manufacture 
and perfect both machinery and chem- 
icals for the cleaning of the fruit. This 
demanded the time and_ thought 
of manufacturers, experiment station 
workers and growers and the codpera- 
tion and support of all interested in 
better fruit production. 

In general, apple growers have not 
complained about the spray residue 
regulations or objected to buying and 
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using machinery and equipment de- 
signed for cleaning purposes. Rather, 
it has been the tendency for all to ac- 
cept the ruling in the spirit of codpera- 
tion and assistance, believing that this 
extra requirement, although adding 
materially to the cost of the product, 
meant a step forward in the produc- 
tion of a higher quality product and 
consequently more profitable apples. 


Tolerances Too Low 


The objection to the handling of the 
spray residue problem has come from 
placing the tolerance within recent 
years so low that producers’ with 
present cleaning equipment and chem- 
icals have been unable to meet it effi- 
ciently and economically. Consequently, 
much injury and loss has resulted from 
the enforcement of the regulations, due 
to the fact that a large percentage of 
the producers have not applied as many 
sprays or sprayed as thoroughly for 
the control of codling moth as they 
would have had it not been for the 
problem of meeting the low tolerances. 

It is the concensus of opinion of the 
apple growers that such a procedure 
is not warranted in view of the fact 
that evidence is lacking concerning the 
harmful effect of arsenate of lead resi- 
due on sprayed apples. Only opinions 
and guesses are presented. There are 
numerous sources of lead contamina- 
tion in food and drinks, the consump- 
tion of which is far more likely to 
produce harmful effects than the eating 
of sprayed apples after they have been 
washed and met the present tolerance. 
From 380 to 40 per cent of the lead 
residue is found in the stem and calyx 
ends of the apples, which are rarely if 
ever eaten. Since no efficient substitute 
for lead arsenate is available, it would 
be ruinous to the apple industry to pro- 
hibit its use until an insecticide as 
effective as lead arsenate is found. 

The so-called tolerances for both lead 
and arsenic have apparently been ar- 
rived at more or less arbitrarily; that 
is, without adequate scientific evidence 
upon the toxicity of spray residue. In 
other words, the tolerances, from the 
information we now have, might have 
been placed just as properly somewhat 
higher or lower. No one can offer au- 
thentic proof to the effect that the 
consumer of apples would have been 
affected differently. 

Why such a limit was chosen is un- 
known to Dr. C. N. Myers, of New 
York City, and his associates, known 


By T. J. TALBERT 


University of Missouri; Past Governor, 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District 


widely because of their interest in 
present day public health problems. 
They state that, “as a result of several 
thousand cases, it has been observed 
by us that a little arsenic is just as bad 
as a little more.” In fact, it is common 
knowledge that poisons in comparative- 
ly smal] quantities may be eaten with- 
out harm and in some cases are actual- 
ly used in medicines to act as a 
stimulant. 


Recent Facts About Lead 


A statement of Dr. Robert A. Kehoe, 
Director of the Kettening Laboratory 
of Applied Physiology in the Medical 
College of the University of Cincinnati, 
at a recent fruit growers’ conference 
is pertinent. This is true because Dr. 
Kehoe and his associates are outstand- 
ing in studies and investigations deal- 
ing with lead poisoning, lead absorp- 
tion, and the appraisal of lead hazards. 
Their work has recently attracted 
favorable attention and comment both 
nationally and internationally. 

Dr. Kehoe pointed out the prevailing 
attitude of scientists, doctors, and 
health officers regarding the dangers of 
lead, in that almost without exception 
they adhere to the idea that lead taken 
into the human body is cumulative, 
without regard to magnitude of dose; 
that it tends to be stored in the bones, 
cartilages, teeth, and other tissues for 
the remainder of one’s life, and should 
accumulation become sufficient, grave 
results are certain to follow. 

The investigations of Dr. Kehoe and 
his associates, however, form the basis 
for an entirely different understanding 
and approach to the effect of lead upon 
human beings. This is a lead-bearing 
planet; lead is found almost every- 
where; it is found in human food, in 
the water we drink and even in the 
air in the form of dust and as smoke. 
However, it is significant to note that 
these researches show that with human 
beings the lead intake in the food of 
selected subjects was approximately 
equivalent to the lead content of the 
feces, which may be taken as evidence, 
not only of the passage of the great 
proportion of ingested lead through 
the alimentary tract unabsorbed, but 
also of the predominant source of the 
lead which is absorbed and excreted by 
normal persons. Furthermore, that 
normal persons whose lead metabolism 
is followed for prolonged periods show 
no evidence of lead accumulation, but 

(Turn to page 686) 
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Activities 





“In Convention Assembled” 


MONTANA 


EVENTEEN out of the 18 clubs in 

the district were represented at 
the sixteenth annual district conven- 
tion of the Montana District held at 
Anaconda on August 23, 24 and 25, 
there being a total attendance of 245. 
The convention was officially opened 
on Sunday, August 23, with an in- 
spirational meeting which was very 
well attended by the many delegates 
who had gathered during the after- 
noon and by the members of the Ana- 
conda churches who had closed all eve- 
ning church services in coéperation 
with this service opening the conven- 
tion. A splendid program of religious 
music and inspirational talks had been 
arranged, including an address by In- 
ternational Trustee W. E. Wolcott of 














At right: 1936 
Montana District 
officers. Front row 
left to right — 
Hebron Hixson, 
former secretary, 
Governor Mark 
Farris and Immedi- 
ate Past Governor 
3. K. Taylor. 


Des Moines, Iowa. International Trus- 
tee George E. Snell of Billings was pre- 
sented by Governor Mark Farris of 
Helena as the presiding officer of the 
evening. Following this service there 
was an informal reception at the Ana- 
conda Country Club to welcome the 
district officers. 

The opening business session of the 
convention was presided over by Gov- 
ernor Farris and the Kiwanians were 
welcomed to the city by President 
A. G. Hunthausen of Anaconda. The 
response was made by Past Governor 
Torrance McDonald of Helena. Featur- 
ing this session was the annual mes- 
sage of the district governor, followed 
by reports of the various district 
committee chairmen who presented 
Kiwanis in action throughout the dis- 
trict. Reports on the two special 


Top row—Lieuten- 
ant Governors Lou 
Grill, Clifford F. 
Holt and Harry 
H. Campbell. 


Below, left: Gov- 
ernor-elect Roland 
H. Willcomb and 
Mrs.Willcomb. Be- 
low, right: Gover- 
nor Mark Farris 
and Mrs. Farris. 





district objectives—sponsoring the 
planting of trees for shelter belts and 
encouraging the growing of crested 
wheat grass—which have been carried 
out by several of the clubs, were very 
gratifying. 

At the luncheon following this morn- 
ing session Past Governor William E. 
Pierce of Butte presided. The program 
consisted of group singing, greetings 
presented by L. S. Adams, president of 
the Anaconda Rotary club, several 
musical treats, and a talk by Lou 
Croonenberghs, chairman of the Mon- 
tana Highways Patrol. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Clifford F. Holt of Great Falls 
conducted the meeting following 
luncheon, when club presidents were 
given an opportunity to tell of the 
accomplishments of their respective 
clubs. Following the adjournment of 
this meeting the delegates assembled 
in the waiting automobiles of the 
Anaconda Kiwanians and were taken 
on a beautiful drive through the hills 
and around the lakes near Anaconda, 
ending at the beautiful Echo Lake 
Lodge where entertainment and dinner 
had been’ provided, followed by 
dancing. 

On Tuesday morning each of the 
three divisions of the district gathered 
around the table for divisional break- 
fast conferences. When the general 
convention reassembled District Secre- 
tary Hebron Hixson gave the invoca- 
tion and E. M. Keeley of Deer Lodge, 
former lieutenant governor, led the 
group in some songs. A letter of greet- 
ing was read from International Secre- 
tary Fred. C. W. Parker and the district 
secretary presented a very fine report. 
This was followed with further reports 
of club presidents, after which Inter- 
national Trustee Wolcott addressed 
the convention. At noon the members 
gathered in the dining room of the 
Montana Hotel for lunch at which 
members of the Butte club were pres- 
ent for their regular meeting. The 
feature of this meeting was a demon- 
stration of a club officers’ training 
school, with Lieutenant Governor Lou 
Grill of Miles City acting as club 
president. 

At the final business session Boze- 
man was selected as the convention 
city for 1937, and the following of- 
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ficers were elected for the coming 
year: Governor—Roland H. Willcomb, 
Great Falls; Lieutenant Governors— 
Division I, Herman J. Sommerhauser, 
Anaconda; Division II, Guy H. Vande 
Bogart, Havre; Division III, Henry 
T. Hedden, Billings. 


MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


HE anticipation, the realization and 

the contemplation of the hours and 
days spent by 750 Kiwanians and their 
guests during the district convention 
held at Rochester, Minnesota, on 
August 23, 24 and 25 were all pleasant 
and happy ones. 

Closely following the arrangement 
of International conventions, the 
business sessions and the social events 
equaled those presented in Washington 
in every particular except size and 
number and this loss was in part 
compensated for in the intimacy and 
friendliness that envelops a smaller 
gathering. 

Pre-convention activities in the form 
of a golf tournament, a _ religious 
musicale and a stunt night were 
unusually well attended. Monday, the 
first business day of the convention, 
started well with splendidly attended 
breakfast conferences of presidents 
and secretaries, the latter group being 
directed by International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker. At the opening 
business session which was begun 
properly with song, prayer and pa- 
triotic demonstration, there was an 
address of welcome by President J. A. 
Bargen of the Rochester club, and a 
gracious response by Immediate Past 
Governor Carleton P. Schaub of St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

Governor James Morris of Bismarck, 
North Dakota, who presided at the 
convention, sounded a high note of 
service in the governor’s§ annual 
message. Illuminating reports were 
made by the seven lieutenant gover- 
nors and District Secretary-Treasurer 
R. Armistead Grady gave a fine report 
on the condition of the district. Out- 
standing addresses were made at the 
morning session by Dr. Charles Nelson 
Pace, president of Hamline University, 
on the subject, “A Salute to Youth,” 
and by Senator Gerald P. Nye on, 
“Preparedness for Peace.” Following 
the morning session the delegates and 
visitors were entertained at a fellow- 
ship luncheon sponsored by the Albert 
Lea, Minnesota, club. 

The afternoon session was devoted 
largely to the presentation of various 
interesting and instructive committee 
reports. A splendidly instructive mes- 
sage on the subject of “Kiwanis Inter- 
national’ was given at this session by 
International Trustee Bennett 0. 
Knudson of Albert Lea. The music, 
which was under the able direction of 
Roy Kingrey, was generously provided 
and of exceptional talent. 

A colorful and gay scene was the 
governor’s banquet and ball, and 
everyone was there. There was music 


beautifully presented during the ban- 
quet and short talks were given by 
Dr. W. J. Mayo and Immediate Past 
International President Harper Gatton 
of Madisonville, Kentucky. The prin- 
cipal address of the evening was a 
delightful and inspiring one entitled, 
“Whither the Road?” by Col. T. Russ 
Hill of Toledo, Ohio. 

The second day’s session opened 
with a fine report by W. A. Streator, 
of Mankato, Minnesota, chairman of 
the District Committee on Achieve- 
ment Contest, which was followed by 
a very interesting address given by Dr. 
L. B. Wilson, director of the Mayo 
Foundation, on “The Importance of 
Vocational Advice.” The memorial 
service was made beautifully impres- 
sive through the singing of taps by the 
Presbyterian Quartet. International 
Secretary Parker led and inspired a 
conference on club problems which 
was followed by one of the finest 
addresses of the convention, made by 
Immediate Past President Gatton on 
the subject, “New Levels.’’ The morn- 
ing session adjourned to enjoy lunch- 
eon and_e splendid entertainment 
provided by the Kiwanis Club of 
Winona, Minnesota. 

The final session of the convention 
was devoted to business with the 
exception of a fine address by Judge 
Henry Graass of Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin, on “A Lad with a Kiwanian Dad.” 
Aberdeen, South Dakota, was chosen 
as the 1937 convention city and the 
following were elected to serve the 
district during the coming year: Gov- 
ernor—Alloys F. Branton, Willmar, 
Minnesota; Lieutenant Governors— 
Division I, Douglas F. Dickerson, 
Winona, Minnesota; Division II, Har- 
old N. Falk, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 


Division III, Gordon E. Thomas, 
Virginia, Minnesota; Division IV, Fred 
C. Spalding, Valley City, North 


Dakota; Division V, Roy S. McNeal, 
Crosby, North Dakota; Division VI, 
Joseph E. Messer, Watertown, South 
Dakota; and Division VII, Chester A. 
Beaver, Yankton, South Dakota. 

The ladies were delightfully enter- 
tained throughout the convention with 
a ladyship breakfast followed by a 
water carnival and fashion show, tours 
through interesting places in the city, 
including the Mayo Foundation of 
Science and Public Health and the 
Mayo Clinic, a tea given by the 
Rochester club, a luncheon and a golf 
tournament. 


WISCONSIN-UPPER 
MICHIGAN 


HE eighteenth annual convention of 

the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Dis- 
trict, held at LaCrosse, August 9-11, 
was declared to be one of the finest the 
district has ever had. Governor Aug- 
ustus C. Hall of Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, presided over the sessions in a 
most efficient manner. 

The unusual scenic attractions of 
the city itself, with its “Father of 
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Waters,” its high bluffs and its shady 
parks, aided much in giving the visit- 
ing Kiwanians and their families a de- 
lightful time. Over 400 people from 56 
different clubs attended the conven- 
tion and this year four clubs which 
had never before been represented 
sent delegates—Fennimore, which re- 
ceived its charter in December, 1935, 
and Cudahy, Cedarburg and Mar- 
quette, chartered in 1936. There were 
three past International presidents 
present, John H. Moss of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, Joshua L. Johns of Al- 
goma, Wisconsin, and Harper Gatton 
of Madisonville, Kentucky (Immediate 
Past President), and also two Interna- 
tional trustees, Bennett O. Knudson of 
Albert Lea, Minnesota, and Fred G. 
McAlister of London, Ontario. 

The first meeting of the convention 
was held at Riverside Park on Sunday 
evening. Music was furnished by the 
high school band and a_ LaCrosse 
church choir. Immediate Past Interna- 
tional President Gatton gave the ad- 
dress of the evening and it was be- 
cause of his inspirational talk that the 
following resolution was later passed: 
“That in the discussion of political 
questions, without sacrificing in any 
degree our personal convictions, we 
nevertheless strive always to keep on 
a high plane of intelligent analysis; 
that our consideration of such ques- 
tions be at all times temperate, toler- 
ant and based upon principles and not 
personalities; that in the furtherance 
of the purposes of this resolution we 
recommend the adoption in principle 
of the open forum idea, outlined by 
Past President Harper Gatton in his 
splendid address at the Sunday eve- 
ning meeting of this convention; rec- 
ommending the presentation of speak- 
ers and discussions at our meetings on 
topics of public interest, intelligently 
presented, not in a bitter partisan 
spirit, and which will deal, preferably 
in successive meetings, with both sides 
of such questions.” 

At the general session on Monday 
morning Past President Johns ad- 
dressed the convention on ‘“Leader- 
ship in Kiwanis” and stressed particu- 
larly the type of men needed to carry 
on the objectives of Kiwanis. 

The outstanding social event was, of 
course, the governor’s banquet held 
on Monday evening. It was a gay, 
happy throng of over 400 people who 
assembled in the main dining room of 
the Stoddard Hotel. Following the ban- 
quet V. W. Peterson, federal inspector 
for Wisconsin, gave an enlightening 
talk on “Crime Detection and Appre- 
hension.”’ 

Following the fellowship hour on 
Tuesday noon, at which time Past 
President Moss gave an inspiring close 
to the serious phases of Kiwanis, Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, was chosen as the 
1937 convention city and the following 
officers were elected to serve during 
the coming year: Governor—Glen V. 
Rork, Eau Claire, Wisconsin; Lieuten- 
ant Governors—Division I, William J. 
Tucker, Beloit, Wisconsin; Division II, 
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Oscar Frings, Racine, Wisconsin; Di- 
vision III, Arnold W. Albrecht, West 
Bend, Wisconsin; Division IV, William 
F. Haefs, Green Bay, Wisconsin; Di- 
vision V, J. A. Payant, Iron Mountain, 
Michigan; Division VI, Hugh S. Bonar, 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin; Division VII, 
John S. Sprowls, Superior, Wisconsin; 
Division VIII, Charles A. Starkweath- 
er, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin; Division 
IX, Herbert S. Roswell, Mauston, Wis- 
consin; Division X, George M. Hether- 
ington, LaCrosse, Wisconsin; Division 
XI, L. C. Scribner, Stevens Point, Wis- 
consin; Division XII, George S. Hux- 
table, Mineral Point, Wisconsin. Mel- 
vin H. Sater has been re-appointed 
district treasurer. 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


HE nineteenth annual district con- 

vention was held at Seattle, Wash- 
ington, August 9-11. This was the 
largest convention ever held in the 
Pacific-Northwest, with 1,300 reserva- 
tions. District Governor Irwin H. 
Jones of Wenatchee presided over the 
sessions. The genera! chairman was 
Frederick E. Baker of Seattle, the 
convention secretary was Joseph Dan- 
iels of University-Seattle, and the 
International Board was_repre- 
sented by International Trustee George 
E. Snell of Billings, Montana, and In- 
ternational Trustee Alfred H. Syver- 
son of Spokane. Eleven of the past 
governors of the district were in at- 
tendance—Messrs. Riddell, Lawrence, 
Neal, Syverson, Gowman, Walker, 
Diggon, Harley, Barrick, Holmes, and 
McCuish. 

The pre-convention feature was an 
inspirational musical service at the 
Moore Theatre. The Russian Balalaika 
Orchestra played and the Junior 
Amphion Society gave a short concert. 
Rev. John B. Magee of Seattle spoke 
on “The Laughing Man.’”’ Community 
singing was led by District Music 
Chairman Herbert Ford of Tacoma. 
Following the service, courtesy cars 
took the visitors for a scenic drive 
along the hilltops to see the lights of 
picturesque Seattle. 

Sunday afternoon and Monday 
morning the district officers held their 
semi-annual sessions. A feature of 
Monday morning was the “Top of the 
Morning” breakfast for all comers. 
This was a purely fun affair. Ed. Cook 
of University-Seattle was the major- 
domo. 

The business sessions on Monday 
morning included an address of wel- 
come by Lieutenant Governor Jack 
McCracken and the response by Im- 
mediate Past Governor R. George 
McCuish, and the introduction of of- 
ficers by Past Governor Claude W. 
Barrick of Tillamook, Oregon. “In 
Memoriam” for 51 departed members 
was conducted by Captain William C. 
McHarg, Seattle. Then followed the 
annual reports of Governor Jones, Dis- 
trict Secretary Harold C. Jones, Port- 
land, and District Finance Chairman, 
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Prominent International and district officials who attended the Pacific-Northwest District Convention 


at Seattle, Washington. Left to right, back row, 


lieutenant governors-elect for 1937: Division I, 


William P. MacDonald, Nanaimo; Division II, Peter Grant, Everett; Division III, Danta T. Rob- 
inson, Puyallup; Division IV, Merrill Hancock, Aberdeen; Division V (missing), Warland Cutler, 
Yakima; Division VI, Kenneth C. Mower, Spokane; Division VII, John R. Palmer, Baker; Divi- 


sion VIII, Jay Siy, Vancouver, Washington; Division IX, C. 


K. Chapman, Oregon City; Division 


IX, Grant S. Beardsley, Eugene. 
Left to right, front row: Immediate Past Governor R. George McCuish, Vancouver, B. C.; Governor 
Irwin H. Jones, Wenatchee; Cy O. Gengelbach, governor-elect, 1937; International Trustee Alfred 
H. Syverson, Spokane; International Trustee George E. Snell, Billings, Montana; and District 
Secretary-Treasurer Harold C. Jones, Portland. 


Walter H. Robertson, Portland. Three 
addresses during the morning session 
added to the general interest, ‘Ki- 
wanis Progress”’ by International Trus- 
tee Snell, “The Place of Higher 
Education in the State” by Dr. L. P. 
Sieg, President of the University of 
Washington, and “Americanism—What 
is it?” by Stephen S. Chadwick, Na- 
tional Chairman, Americanism Com- 
mission, the American Legion. 

On Monday afternoon the entire 
convention boarded the Puget Sound 
steamer “Chippewa” for a tour of the 
Sound, winding up at Point Defiance 








Park, Tacoma, where a picnic supper 
was served on the beach. The WPA 
Band played, Herbert Ford led sing- 
ing, Wallace Campbell of Seattle, Con- 
vention Program Chairman, read a se- 
ries of amazing messages and various 
clubs introduced talented entertainers 
The Tacoma and South Tacoma Clubs 
arranged the beach party and fur- 
nished courtesy cars to take visitors 
about the park and to and from the 
steamer. Dancing and good-fellowship 
on board the steamer made the return 
trip a speedy one. 

Tuesday morning breakfasts at- 
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tracted the attention of the members 
in groups divided into Gold, Silver, 
Blue and White division clubs, led by 
Alfred H. Syverson, J. N. Emerson, Jo- 
seph Siegfried, and C. O. Gengelbach. 
All phases of Kiwanis activity received 
the oral attention of the participants. 

Tuesday morning business sessions 
started off with the presentation of 
District Achievement Contest Awards 
by Chairman Kenneth C. Mower to 
Portland, Gold Division; Puyallup, 
Silver Division; Moscow, Blue Divi- 
sion; Montavilla-Portland, White Divi- 
sion. Addresses were delivered as fol- 
lows—“Kiwanis Extension,” John M. 
Booth; “Membership Turnover,” Past 
Governor James P. Neal; “A Balanced 
Club Program,” Joseph Whalen; ‘“Re- 
newing our Faith,’ James W. Spang- 
ler, President, Seattle First National 
Bank; “Washington Convention,” Past 
Governor Clinton S. Harley. 

Important and appropriate conven- 
tion resolutions were brought in by 
Chairman G. I. Griffith of Olympia 
and adopted. 

Invitations for the 1937 district 
convention were presented by the 
Pullman and Klamath Falls clubs. Bal- 
lots were spread and the tally showed 
99 for Klamath Falls and 91 for 
Pullman. 

The report of the Committee on 
Recommendations for Nominations 
presented by Chairman McCuish was 
accepted as the vote of the convention, 
and the following were declared 
elected to serve in 1937: 

Governor, C. O. Gengelbach, Monta- 
villa-Portland; Lieutenant Governors— 
Division I, William P. MacDonald, 
Nanaimo, B. C.; Division II, Peter 
Grant, Everett, Washington; Division 
III, Dana T. Robinson, Puyallup, 
Washington; Division IV, Merrill C. 
Hancock, Aberdeen, Washington; Di- 
vision V, Warland G. Cutler, Yakima, 
Washington; Division VI, Kenneth C. 
Mower, Spokane, Washington; Divi- 
sion VII, John R. Palmer, Baker, 
Oregon; Division VIII, Jay Sly, Van- 
couver, Washington; Division IX, C. K. 
Chapman, Oregon City, Oregon; and 
Division X, Grant S. Beardsley, Eu- 
gene, Oregon. Harold C. Jones was re- 
appointed as District Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

Luncheon that noon for men and 
women, with programs of entertain- 
ment and fun, were followed by the 
convention golf matches, teas, scenic 
drives and general relaxation. 

What was regarded as one of the 
grandest events ever staged in the 
name of Kiwanis occurred Tuesday 
night in the Civic Auditorium. The 
banquet session was a thrill from start 
to finish. Never before had a decora- 
tive scheme been attempted such as 
the floral grandeur designed for the 
entire auditorium. It made a veritable 
bower of greenery and flowers and 
with candle-lighted tables, the effect 
was breath-taking. 

Entertainment numbers followed in 
rapid succession, with James Brough- 


er of Glendale, California, taking the 
spotlight. 

For twenty minutes he laid the 
whole scheme of modern life out flat 
and dissected its cold remains and 
when he was through everyone realized 
that his own participation in the whirl- 
ing events of today might improve 
with a bit of polishing. 

After -a great fried chicken dinner 
the dance was on. So ended the nine- 
teenth annual convention. 


WESTERN CANADA 


HE Western Canada District held a 

most successful convention in Sask- 
atoon, Saskatchewan, on August 30 to 
September 1 with a total registration 
of 332 Kiwanians and ladies in attend- 
ance. The beautiful new Bessborough 
Hotel made a pleasant place for the 
convention sessions and the host club 
left nothing undone for the comfort 
and entertainment of the visiting Ki- 
wanians. The business sessions were 
capably presided over by District Gov- 
ernor Robert J. Prittie of Brandon, 
Manitoba, with District Secretary- 
Treasurer M. S. Donovan acting as 
secretary. The reports of committees 
showed an increase in membership and 
a better attendance record throughout 
the district. 

Addresses of welcome to Saskatoon 
were given by Mayor R. A. Pinder and 
James C. Hackney, president of the 
Saskatoon club. Past President Alex J. 
Irving of the host club made an effi- 
cient convention chairman, ably as- 
sisted by Secretary Carl S. Palmer of 
Saskatoon. The business sessions were 
featured with addresses by Immediate 
Past Governor John J. Smith, Past 
Governor David H. Elton, K. C., who is 
now president of the Lethbridge, Al- 
berta, club, and International Secre- 
tary Fred. C. W. Parker of Chicago, 
Illinois. An open forum was conducted 
by Lieutenant Governor Walter C. 
Western of Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan. 

All luncheons and dinners were 
well attended. At these there were a 
number of splendid addresses, by Gov- 
ernor-elect Paul Brecken of Calgary, 
Lieutenant Governor Western, Walter 
C. Murray, president of the University 
of Saskatchewan, and International 
Secretary Parker. Musical items in- 
cluded a fine program by the Winni- 
peg club featuring W. Davidson 
Thomson and Joe J. Lyons. The Ed- 
monton club led community singing 
with great gusto and effect. 

Included in the convention program 
was the turning of the first sod for 
the Vimy Memorial Band Stand in Ki- 
wanis Park by President Hackney. 
This band stand is to be built by the 
Kiwanis Club of Saskatoon in a park 
beautifully situated on the river bank 
and is to be known as “Kiwanis Park.” 

The social and entertainment fea- 
tures of the convention were of a very 
high order. The ladies enjoyed a musi- 
cale, an afternoon tea at the home of 
Kiwanian and Mrs. W. P. Barrett, a 
luncheon at the Saskatoon Golf and 
Country Club, a tea at Eaton’s store, 
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and a scenic drive. Included in the 
program for all who registered were 
the colorful Fiesta and the Governor’s 
Ball. 

Following are the newly elected of- 
ficers chosen at the convention: Gov- 
ernor—Paul R. Brecken, Calgary, Al- 
berta; Lieutenant Governors—Division 
I, J. Fred Dobbie, Brandon, Manitoba; 
Division II, Maurice Hesford, Swift 
Current, Saskatchewan; Division III, 
Jesse K. Bigelow, Lethbridge, Alberta; 
Secretary-Treasurer—S. E. Brennan, 
Calgary. 

Calgary was chosen as the 19387 con- 
vention city. 


UTAH-IDAHO DISTRICT 


HE Utah-Idaho District Convention 

held in Boise, Idaho, August 23, 24 
and 25, and attended by approximately 
300 Kiwanians and ladies was ably 
presided over by Governor John Fa- 
gerstedt of Weiser, Idaho. 

Boise proved to be an ideal host club 
for the members of that club handled 
arrangements so capably that there 
was not a dull moment for any one. 
The Caldwell, Nampa, Payette and 
Weiser, Idaho, clubs coéperated as 
hosts in a very efficient manner. 

One of the features of the business 
sessions was a very interesting ques- 
tion box discussion led by Internationa] 
Trustee Alfred H. Syverson of Spo- 
kane, Washington. Other interesting 
speakers were the Rev. Hugh B. Fouke, 
pastor of a Boise church, Raymond L. 
Givens, chief justice of the Idaho Su- 
preme Court, President Roy Ashworth 
of the Salt Lake City club, who gave a 
report of the Washington Convention, 
Arch Thurman of Salt Lake City, who 
talked on “A Program of Child Wel- 
fare for Kiwanis Clubs” and Governor 
Fagerstedt’s message covering his year 
in office. All lieutenant governors gave 
very interesting reports, as did the 
district committee chairmen. 

Music of the highest quality was ar- 
ranged by the Music Committee of 
which Don Foltz of Boise served as 
chairman. Evening entertainment con- 
sisted of a dance held at the White 
City Park, a breakfast on Tuesday 
morning which was held on Table 
Rock, a few miles from the city, and 
a delightful picnic on the last night at 
the Harry Yost ranch. 

Newly elected district officers are as 
follows: Governor—Jesse N. Ellertsen, 
Provo, Utah; Lieutenant Governors— 
Division I, Carl M. Jacobsen, Spanish 
Fork, Utah; Division II, George H. 
Lowe, Ogden, Utah; Division III, R. K. 
Dillingham, Filer, Idaho; Division IV, 
J. Tom LaFond, Nampa, Idaho. 

The Convention Committee which 
was largely responsible for making 
this convention the success that it was 
consisted of the following Kiwanians: 
Chairman Harry Yost, Leonard Wood, 
Bayard Griffin and Thomas Purton, al] 
of Boise; J. Tom LaFond, Nampa; 
Lieutenant Governor Hugh Caldwell 
and J. R. Brown, Past President Cald- 
well; Harry Logan, Payette; and Frank 
Gwilliam, Weiser, 
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NEW ENGLAND 


EARLY 150 Kiwanians represent- 
ing many nearby Massachusetts 
clubs attended the meeting at Win- 
chendon, Massachusetts, when that 
club had its charter re-presented. The 
evening meeting, which followed an 
afternoon of sports topped off with a 
clam bake, was unique in that it was 
held out of doors. President Roy F. 
Cooke of Orange, the sponsoring club, 
was master of ceremonies and the 
charter was presented by Lieutenant 
Governor Robert P. Easland of Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts. Albert White, 
Jr., of Springfield, former lieutenant 
governor, acted as song leader. 
District Secretary Guy L. Pelton, 
also of Springfield, brought greetings 
to the Winchendon club and the visit- 
ing Kiwanians from Governor John 
P. Harbison of Hartford, Connecticut, 
who was unable to be present. Ernest 
Clark of Worcester followed Secre- 
tary Pelton’s greetings with a discus- 
sion on the district convention. Other 
speakers of the evening included Past 
Governor John Densmore of Worces- 
ter and former International Trustee 
Walter Campbell of Washington, D. C. 
The new club received a number of 
gifts which were graciously accepted 
by President William Billingham. Road 
signs were presented by President 
Frank Hegy of Holyoke, Benjamin 
Johnson of Westfield and President 
George Higgins of North Adams. Song 
books were presented by President 
Ralph Hoit of Greenfield and member- 
ship badges by Kiwanian White of 
Springfield. A Kiwanis banner was 
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given by President Foss Narum of 
Northampton on behalf of both the 
Northampton and Pittsfield clubs and 
a gong and gavel were presented by 
Vice-President Ivor P. Muzzey of 
Orange. 

The officers and directors of the 
Winchendon club are: President, Wil- 
liam Billingham; Secretary, R. F. 
Snow; Treasurer, Leon P. Prance; 
Directors—Ray T. Bartlett, Elliott 
Tucker, Frank Cheney and Celian Ab- 
bott. 

More than 150 _ representatives 
from clubs in Division IV, Bed- 
ford, Fall River and Cape towns at- 
tended the inter-club meeting held at 
Falmouth Heights, Massachusetts. The 
principal speakers were Governor John 
Harbison of Hartford, Connecticut, 
and Congressman Charles L. Gifford. 
Other speakers included James P. Gal- 
lagher, former lieutenant governor. 
President Forrest Eaton of the host 
club, Falmouth, presided and John 
Howell, also of Falmouth, was master 
of ceremonies. The program included 
community singing led by Charles M. 
Lawrence of the Falmouth club and 
several vocal solos and dance numbers. 

At an inter-club meeting in New 
Haven, Connecticut, that club was 
host to a gathering of a large group 
of Kiwanians and guests. The occasion 
was the official visit of District Gov- 
ernor John P. Harbison of Hartford. 
President J. Herbert Hunter of the 
host club presided at the meeting and 
introduced visiting club presidents and 
Kiwanis dignitaries. Governor Harbi- 
son was the speaker of the occasion 
and talked on Kiwanis activities in 
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New England and of the future of 
Kiwanis. 

Following the meeting there was a 
divisional conference conducted by 
Lieutenant Governor Robert D. Pryde 
of the New Haven club. 


OHIO 


NE of the biggest and most suc- 
cessful inter-club meetings of the 
season was that one held at Granville, 
Ohio, when the Kiwanis Club of Co- 
lumbus was host. An al] afternoon and 
evening program was arranged through 
the codperation of the Athletic, Ladies, 
Music, Attendance, Acquaintance, In- 
ter-Club Relations, Luncheon and Pro- 
gram committees. A golf tournament 
was arranged in the afternoon with a 
bridge party for the ladies and the eve- 
ning program featured the _ guest 
speaker, Arthur R. Harper, naturalist, 
who gave an unusually interesting ad- 
dress on bird life in Ohio. The total at 
tendance at this meeting was 208, 
there being representatives present 
from Northern Columbus, Northwest 
Columbus and Janesville. 


FLORIDA 


TOTAL of 236 Kiwanians and 

guests enjoyed an _ outstanding 
inter-club meeting at Silver Springs, 
Florida. Kiwanians present represented 
the Kiwanis Clubs of St. Augustine, 
Jacksonville, New Smyrna, Gainesville, 
DeLand, Lake City, Ocala, Tallahassee, 
Sanford, Tampa, Fort Myers, Lake- 
land, Leesburg, Umatilla and Plant 
City, Florida, and Saginaw, Michigan. 
The address on this occasion was 


Howaro 


MOTO 


nay he Devision LV heid at Falmouth Heights, Massachusetts, were the following: Standing, left to 
" askins of the Falmouth club; Franklin H. Kean, Field Service Representative from International 
warters; Mrs. James P. = ae agg Jame B Pp. Gallagher of Newton, Massachusetts, immediate past governor; President Forrest M. Eaton of the 


Harbison of Hartford, Connecticut; Lieutenant Governor Asa L. Pattee of Falmouth; Mrs. Pattee; Edgar 
Charlies L. Gifford; Mrs. Gifford; and Mrs. James Bancroft. 
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delivered by the Honorable Scott M. 
Loftin, past district governor and now 
a United States Senator from Florida. 

Horace L. Smith, chairman of the 
Committee on Inter-Club Relations of 
the Ocala club, deserves great credit 
for this inter-club meeting, one of 
the finest ever held in Florida. 


CAROLINAS 


VERY enjoyable inter-club meet- 

ing was held recently at Darling- 
ton, South Carolina, when members of 
the Kiwanis Club of Florence, South 
Carolina, were the guests of honor. 
The members of the two clubs par- 
ticipated in golf and swimming and 
then enjoyed a picnic supper. There 
was no formal program, but there was 
a great amount of good fellowship 
and group singing. The meeting was 
arranged by Claude Vaughan of the 
Darlington club, chairman of the 
Inter-Club Relations Committee, as- 
sisted by William Stricklin and Robert 
Lewis of the Florence club. 

It was the second inter-club meet- 
ing for the two clubs this year, the 
first having been held in Florence 
during April; a third one is scheduled 
for some time this fall. 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 


TOTAL of 153 Kiwanians repre- 

senting 13 clubs attended the 
very fine inter-club meeting at Dunbar 
Cave, Clarksville, Tennessee. The Ki- 
wanians and their guests were wel- 
comed to Clarksville by President 
John A. Gholson of the Clarksville 
club following a delightful barbecue 
supper served in the mouth of Dunbar 
Cave. John A. Davison of Clarksville 
gave the invocation and Turner Winn 
sang two solos. President Gholson then 
called upon Frank Hunter of Green- 
ville, Kentucky, who called the roll of 
the various clubs. There were present 
13 from Nashville, 23 from Spring- 
field, 5 from Columbia, 42 from 
Clarksville, 18 from Bowling Green, 8 
from Greenville, 27 from Madison- 
ville, 7 from Marion, 2 from Sturgis, 
4 from Hopkinsville, 1 from Danville, 
2 from Memphis and 1 from De- 
catur, Alabama. 

Following a musical and stunt pro- 
gram President Gholson introduced 
Governor Oliver A. Kays of Danville, 
Kentucky, Lieutenant Governor C. W. 
Haynes of Marion, Kentucky, and Im- 
mediate Past International President 
Harper Gatton of Madisonville, Ken- 
tucky. Past Governor Blanchard S. 
Tual, now of Memphis, gave the prin- 
cipal address of the evening, his 
subject having to do with a more in- 
telligent, aggressive and serviceable 


citizenship. 

Clubs of Division II held their an- 
nual inter-club meeting at Natural 
Bridge State park when the Kiwanis 
Club of Lexington, Kentucky, was host 





i 


A scene of the inter-club meeting staged at Dunbar Cave, Clarksville, Tennessee, when 13 clubs 









were represented. 


to Kiwanians from Jackson, Winches- 
ter, Danville, Somerset, Irvine- 
Ravenna, Beattyville and Berea. Ki- 
wanian J. M. Bemis of Jackson gave 
the invocation and _ the principal 
speaker at the banquet was Guy So- 
wards of the Lexington club, who 








Carolinas District Convention 
Date Changed 


Because of important conflicts which 
arose subsequent to the original fixing 
of the date for the Carolinas District 
Convention, the date has been changed 
from October 15 to October 29-31. 








spoke on “Kiwanis Ideals.’’ Governor 
Oliver A. Kays of Danville told of 
plans for the district convention to be 
held at Johnson City, Tennessee, Oc- 
tober 15-17. Another interesting 
speaker on the program was Lieuten- 
ant Governor A. W. Benning of the 
Irvine-Ravenna club. 





Those in 


attendance at fine imeer-club held at 


ONTARIO-QUEBEC-MARITIME 


N the far-flung empire of the On- 
tario-Quebec-Maritime District it is 
necessary for the district officers to 
travel long distances on their official 
visits to the various clubs. In keeping 
with the record of previous years, the 
lieutenant governors of the five divi- 
sions have served splendidly in this 
particular and a summary of their 
work, prior to the district convention, 
shows a healthy and vigorous Kiwanis 
spirit in every part of the district. 


Supplementing these visits, Gov- 
ernor Frank P. Dawson of Sarnia, 
Ontario, has been, during recent 


weeks, a welcome and very helpful 
guest at many clubs. Following the 
International Convention at Washing- 
ton the governor, in company with 
Lieutenant Governor Clifford LeCou- 
teur toured the Maritimes, visiting 
all eight clubs in that division. Later 
at Orillia Governor Dawson attended 
one of the season’s finest inter-club 
meetings when visiting clubs included 
Barrie, Midland, Penetanguishene and 
Lindsay. A past district officer re- 
marked concerning this meeting: “It 





Dunbar Cove, Clarksville, ‘] ennesses, 


included: Reading from left to right—Lieutenant Governor Chastain W. Haynes, Marion, Kentucky; 


Past Governor, Missouri-Kansas- 
Past Governor E. B. 
istri R S. Wilson, 


District, Blanchard S. Tual, now of M 

Stahiman, Jr., Nashville, Tennessee; President 

District Secretary Roy Madisonville, Kentucky; 
Danville, Kentucky; and Immediate Past International President Harper Gatton, 


emphis, Tennessee; 
J. A. Ghelson, Clarksville; 
District Governor Oliver A. Kays, 
Madisonville, 
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was like a little convention; the very 
air was charged with Kiwanis.” 

More recently the governor has 
gone north, away up to the gold 
country at Timmins and other centers, 
spreading the gospel of Kiwanis. 

The Kiwanis ideals of friendship 
and fellowship were strikingly exem- 
plified when approximately 100 Ki- 
wanians and guests assembled to 
participate in the inter-club visit of 
the Sydney, Halifax and Truro clubs. 

The formal return of the “treasure 
chest” which went out from the Syd- 
ney club four years ago was one of 
the interesting highlights of the happy 
occasion. Since leaving Sydney the 
chest has made the rounds of every 
club in the Maritimes and it was of- 
ficially handed over by President 
Charles MacLennan of the Truro club 
to Past President W. J. Egan of the 
Sydney club, from which club it will 
start on its second journey, Halifax 
to be the first stop. 

A welcome to the visiting clubs was 
extended by Lieutenant Governor Clif- 
ford LeCouteur of Sydney. President 
Murvale Vail of Sydney presided over 
the meeting and President Martin 
Livingston of the Halifax club spoke 
during the evening. 

Club songs under the direction of 
Howard McCurdy of Sydney were 
rendered with gusto and these were 
followed by a delightful program of 
music and recitation. 


ROCKY-MOUNTAIN 


HE new club of Sheridan, Wyom- 

ing, was presented with its charter at 
an inter-club meeting when there were 
present 180 Kiwanians, and ladies and 
representatives of other civic clubs in 
the community. From Casper, Wyom- 
ing, the sponsoring club, there was a 
representation of 46. Other clubs rep- 
resented were Douglas and Billings, 
Montana. International Trustee George 
E. Snell of Billings, was toastmaster 
at the banquet. 

The Billings club presented Sheri- 
dan with Canadian and American flags 
and Casper presented the new club 
with a gong and gavel. Several mes- 
sages of congratulation were received 
and read at this meeting. These came 
from Governor Mark Farris of the 
Montana District, International Head- 
quarters, International President A. 
Copeland Callen and from a number of 
clubs in the Rocky Mountain District. 

The Sheridan club is made up of a 
group of young, active business men 
who are determined to accomplish 
worthwhile objectives ef community 
betterment. It is very interesting to 
note that the club had accomplished a 
major objective at the time of the 
presentation of its charter. Through 
the generosity and kindness of Edward 
S. Moore of Big Horn, Wyoming, the 
club has financed a $30,000 swimming 
pool for Sheridan, this being a gift of 
Mr. Moore, who stated that he was a 
former Kiwanian in the East and he 
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The first vocational guidance convention for high school students held in Texas was sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club of Huntsville, Texas. Over 600 delegates from 15 schools in 10 counties attended 
the convention. Thirty counsellors led 18 section meetings, each treating a different vocation. The 
Kiwanis club met with the convention at the noon session on the lawn of General Houston’s home. 
The photograph shows the officers of the Huntsville club who led in organizing and directing the 


convention: From left to right, seated: Chairman R. L. 


Bunting, Ben. W. Young, President H. G. 


Webster and Secretary Ernest S. Sansom. Standing: E. D. Marshal, Ivan Hudspeth, Victor Randel 
and H. A. Mallett. 


desired that the Kiwanis Club of Sher- 
idan have full credit for the establish- 
ment of this swimming pool. Work has 
commenced on the construction of 
this pool and already the new club is 
outlining further programs of activity 
in the community. 

The officers and directors of the 
club are: President, George A. Lay- 
man; Vice President, J. S. Bentley; 
Secretary, Jack V. Wales; Treasurer, 


Carl G. Ralston; Directors, L. G. 
Booth, Curtis L. Rogers, Lester A. 
Walker, John M. Mills, George O. 
Pearson, Charles W. Fake and I. C. 
Bryngelson. 
NEW YORK 

UGUST, the out-of-door month, 


attracted a large number of New 
York clubs, singly and in groups, to 
a variety of suitable celebrations. In 
the several sections of the district dif- 
ferent activities were promoted and 
while golf seemed to predominate, 
there were clam bakes, field sports, 
boat trips and similar opportunities 
to get together and enjoy living. Ex- 
amples of the sort of good time which 
seemed to bring the members out of 
their offices and stores for a few hours 
of relief from the monotony of mak- 
ing the grade were two inter-club 
meetings held in Division IV and one 
in Division VI. 
On August 11, Binghamton, Endi- 
cott, Owego and Elmira staged a field 
day at a park in Endicott, tossed 


horseshoes, played ball and otherwise 
went back to “kid” days until time 
for dinner, when over 90 men ate, 
sang, and swapped yarns. Vocal en- 


tertainment was included and there 
were a few short talks by Lieutenant 
Governor Wallace P. Beardsley of 
Auburn, Nathan Turk of Owego, for- 
mer lieutenant governor, Presidents 
Warren E. Young of Endicott, C. Greer 
Yount of Binghamton and Bert G. 
Voorhees of Elmira and District Gov- 
ernor Franklin C. Haven of Brooklyn. 

On the following day another field 
day and clam bake were arranged by 
members of the Auburn club at Long 
Point on the shore of Lake Cayuga. 
They were joined by a large party of 
visiting members of the Ithaca club. 
After the clam bake, ball playing, 
race running and singing, the Kiwa- 
nians were greeted by Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Beardsley, Governor Haven and 
Presidents Cushing N. Murray of 
Ithaca and Walter A. Perkins of 
Auburn. 

Over in Division VI on August 19 
the Gloversville club acted as host to 
all the clubs in the division for their 
annual golf day at the Sir William 
Johnson Country Club. The champion- 
ship of the division was won by Troy 
and signalized a permanent trophy 
furnished by Lieutenant Governor 
Walter S. Clark of Rensselaer. Dinner 
in the evening was attended by 100 
Kiwanians and ladies. President H. 
Andrew Schlusberg of the host club 
presided, former Lieutenant Gover- 
nors Jones, Loucks, Carroll and Dela- 
mater and Presidents S. N. Bacon of 
Albany, Fred W. Harris of Amster- 
dam, William E. Kidd of Canajoharie, 
W. Bradford Hill of Schenectady and 
Frank J. Hogan of Troy, were duly 
presented, and short addresses were 
made by Lieutenant Governor Clark 
and Governor Haven. 
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They Cost L 


is necessary to raise and spend 

money in order to carry on club 
activities. Such is not always the case. 
There are some decidedly worth-while 
activities which can be put across with 
little or no expense. They do mean, 
however, work and the interest of the 


| is neces Kiwanians think that it 


members. 
Under certain conditions the Carne- 
gie Corporation puts International 


Mind Alcove Books in town and city 
libraries. These are, probably, the best 
books of their kind in the world. They 
are written by acknowledged authori- 
ties and cover virtually every country 
in the world. The libraries selected to 
receive these books get a nucleus of 
excellent books at the beginning and 
then receive accessions twice a year 
of the very latest books dealing with 
international affairs. International 
Mind Alcove Books make an excellent 
addition to any library. Of course 
there is no charge for these libraries. 
If your local library doesn’t have these 
books, your Kiwanis club could initiate 
the movement to get them. This would 
add to the cultural advantages of your 
town and give prestige to your club. 

The safety movement is popular. 
There is a National Safety Council, 
and Delaware has an efficient State 
Safety Council and some local safety 
councils. Does your community or state 
need a safety council? If so, your Ki- 
wanis club is the logical organization 
to start one. Information on any phase 
of safety may be obtained from the 
National Safety Council, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. Here is an- 
other opportunity to show your civic 
spirit. 

Without spending one cent Kiwanis 
clubs can initiate campaigns for keep- 
ing highways clean. Have one of your 
members write an article on the sub- 
ject and have it printed in your local 
papers under your club name. Ask 
your editors to write editorials on the 
subject. The highway department will 
be glad to tell you other ways for you 
to codperate. This will give your club 
some favorable publicity. 

Garden clubs play a worth-while 
part in the civic life of some towns 
and small cities. They develop a com- 
munity consciousness, and cause citi- 
zens to take greater pride in their 
lawns and thus add to the beauty of 
the town. Kiwanians, because of their 
standing in the community, could start 
a garden club and earn the gratitude 
of their fellow citizens. It would cost 
little or nothing to launch the move- 
ment. 

The writer has had experience with 





ittle or Nothing 


By ALBERT EARLEY 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Georgetown, Delaware 


A list of splendid suggestions for 
club activities is offered by a busy 
member of a busy club. 


flower shows. He has sponsored several 
which did not cost a cent. They are 
entertaining and instructive, and are a 
natural outgrowth of garden clubs. A 
flower show will add to the cultural 
and aesthetic value of your town, and 
a Kiwanis club can put on a flower 
show without any expense to anyone. 
By experience the writer knows that 
not even ribbons are needed for prizes. 
Mrs. Jones will be glad to win first 
place even though she gets nothing 
tangible. 

Schools have picture libraries. These 
consist of pictures, some mounted, 
others unmounted, clipped from maga- 
zines, discarded books, the rotogravure 
section of mewspapers and _ other 
sources. A good picture library is a 
valuable part of the school’s teaching 
equipment. Doubtless your schools 
would be glad to have Kiwanians, and 
others, contribute pictures for the pic- 
ture library. 

Kiwanians can give their moral sup- 
port to the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. The dues are often from only 
ten to twenty-five cents a year. The 
Kiwanis clubs frequently have school 
men as members, and they would ap- 
preciate the moral support of their 
fellow Kiwanians. It would cost your 
club nothing to go on record as en- 
dorsing the P. T. A. movement. 

Since one of the objectives of Ki- 
wanis is the support of the churches 
in their spiritual aims, Kiwanis clubs 
can, in addition to attending church 
in a body twice a year, occasionally 
send a nice bouquet to a church with 
a card indicating that the flowers have 
come from the Kiwanis club. This is a 
nice gesture and it need not cost any- 
thing as the flowers may be picked 
in the garden of a member. 

In small communities wholesome rec- 
reation is often sadly lacking. On one 
occasion young men and women had 
a birthday party at the home of a 
high school girl. During the entire 
evening, until eleven o’clock, there 
were no games which did not have 
kissing in them. Too many people have 
not learned how to play. Perhaps every 
Kiwanis club has sufficient talent to 
conduct a recreation institute for the 
purpose of teaching adolescents how 
to play. A few years ago these insti- 
tutes were conducted by federal agen- 
cies, and they were very popular. 
There is no reason why Kiwanis 
couldn’t continue this work. If you can 


secure the free use of a suitable hall 
—and this has been done—there need 
not be any expense. These institutes 
ran for one week. 


Does your state or province have 
a Small Claims Court? Perhaps one of 
the best things that your club could 
do would be to start a movement for 
the establishment of such courts. The 
first Small Claims Court, or Poor 
Man’s Court was established in Kansas 
in 1913. Their usefulness during the 
past 23 years has justified their ex- 
istence. From Kansas these courts have 
spread to the East and are working 
successfully in New York and Massa- 
chusetts. Briefly these courts handle 
cases in the following manner: A man 
secured a job at $12.00 per week. At 
the end of the first week he was dis- 
charged and told that he would re- 
ceive no pay. The Poor Man’s Court 
got the money for him at a cost of 21 
cents! If such courts will eventually be 
established in your province or state 
why not let Kiwanis pioneer the move- 
ment? 


With a little effort and interest, bet- 
ter magazines can be put on the news- 
stands of small cities. Ask one news 
dealer to feature high grade maga- 
zines. He risks nothing, because he can 
return unsold copies. Let the public 
know that the best magazines can be 
secured at this stand, and patronize it. 


American clubs can do a noble piece 
of work in connection with C.C.C. 
camps. The Georgetown, Delaware, 
club collected books, magazines, and 
games for the nearby boys’ camp. A 
Kiwanian collected these in his truck 
without any expense to the club. One 
member of the club who has a news- 
stand gives magazines to the camp 
every week. Several Kiwanians have 
made inspirational and _ vocational 
guidance addresses at the camp. 


Kiwanis clubs can also organize 
Camp Councils for boys’ C.C.C. 
camps. These Councils visit the boys’ 
camps as friends and big brothers, and 
eat with the boys occasionally. Ar- 
rangements can be made for the entire 
club to eat at some camps, and thus 
show the interest of Kiwanis in boys. 


Some club projects cannot be car- 
ried on without raising and spending 
money, but there are many others 
which require little or no money, and 
they are decidedly worth while. We 
think that Kiwanis clubs should carry 
on more projects. This can be accom- 
plished by having projects which re- 
quire no money as well as those which 
do require it. 
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Texarkana, Texas, Builds 
Boy Scout Camp Unit 


The three-cabin unit at Camp Pres- 
ton, built by the Kiwanis Club of Tex- 
arkana and recently dedicated, is des- 
tined to become one of the outstanding 
camps of the Southwest. 

On the occasion of the dedication, 
guests of the club included a number 
of boy scout officials, among whom were 
Dr. Preston Hunt, who donated the 200 
acre tract of land to the boy scouts, 
W. H. McMullen, scout executive, and 
several members of the area council 
executive board. The address was made 
by Kiwanian Richard Porter and Presi- 
dent T. A. Bain presided at the corner- 
stone laying ceremony, assisted by J. T. 
Robison, chairman of the Arrange- 
ments Committee. 

The unit is comprised of three cabins, 
forming three sides of a hexagon and 
small cornerstones in the cabin founda- 
tions identify the structures as “Ki”, 
“Wa” and “Nis.” Between each cabin 
there is a complete open-air kitchen 
and one large enclosed kitchen, roofed 
and floored, is yet to be added to the 
unit, which is known as “Kamp 
Kiwanis.” 

Each cabin is 16 feet by 32 feet, each 
large enough to accommodate 16 boys. 
The foundations are of natural stone, 
set by a master stone mason. The walls 
are heavy, peeled pine logs, set per- 
pendicularly, and sealed from the in- 
side. A smooth cement floor and double- 
screen windows give the cabins a mod- 
ern air and contribute much to com- 
fort and health. 

In the space in front of the cabins a 
stone shaft, four feet square, supports 
a 50-foot steel pipe flagpole. In the 
center of the shaft is the main corner- 
stone, inscribed “Kiwanis, 1936.” Just 
behind the cornerstone, securely cov- 
ered with cement and stone, is a sealed 
copper receptacle in which are memo- 
rials of the Texarkana Kiwanis club, 
as well as a small silk British flag. 
President Bain explained the signifi- 
cance of the British flag as follows: 
“First, it commemorates the nation in 
which the Boy Scout movement orig- 
inated; second, it pays tribute to our 
loyal brothers, the Canadian Kiwan- 
ians, and third, its significance is a 
prayer that when and if this memorial 
is ever opened and a new one later 
sealed, what is now said of the British 
Empire can then be said both of Scouts 
and Kiwanians: ‘The sun never sets on 
a Scout or a Kiwanian!’” 

The cabins, comprising the largest 
unit in the camp which boasts nearly a 


Club Axctivities 


These Stories coming from different sized cities 
show how Kiwanis Objects are transformed into 
realities. Can your club use any of these ideas? 


score of permanent structures, lie on 
a bluff a short distance from the main 
assembly ground which is marked by a 
150-foot stone circle in the center of 
which a 90-foot flagpole is imbedded 
in a huge stone memorial to Dr. Hunt’s 
deceased wife. When completed the 
camp will accommodate more than 500 


boy scouts and its modern appoint- 
ments, in contrast to the fastness of 
the region, make it a most unusual 


camp. President Bain says of it, “We 
take a natural pride in ‘Kamp Ki- 
wanis,’ for we have put into it a great 
deal more than just money. We have 
put the hopes of hundreds of boys into 
every stone and into every piece of 
lumber that has gone into the cabins, 
and we have put a lot of our hearts in 
them in order that boys in coming gen- 
erations may have opportunities that 
we did not have when we were boys.” 


Muskegon, Michigan, 
Meets Twice a Week 

Members of the Muskegon club have 
been holding two meetings a week as 
a means of increasing the effectiveness 
of the club’s community service. First 
started in March, the plan has proved 
exceptionally Attendance 
at the additional Tuesday meeting, 
which is very informal, is entirely 
voluntary. The club, finding many 
topics of interest, is using the second- 


successful. 


Some of the members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Texarkana, Texas, and scout officials who attended 
the cornerstone laying ceremony at “Kamp Ki- 
wanis.”” They are standing in front of the “Kamp 
Kiwanis flagpole.’’ Right: President Thomas Bain, 
right, about to place memorials in copper recep- 
tacle which was cemented behind the cornerstone. 
Scout Billy Arnold is on the left and Kiwanian 
J. T. Robison, chairman of the Arrangements 
Committee, is in the center. 
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ary meetings as a forum proposition, 
a chance for committees to really 
function and members to keep a better 
attendance record. The usefulness and 
informal delightfulness of the meetings 
have become so much enjoyed that 
from ten to thirty per cent of the 
members attend regularly, the number 
varying considerably as occasion per- 
mits. It is no longer an experiment but 
a permanent feature. 
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Some of the lads who enjoyed the encampment at the Camp conducted by the Kiwanis Club of 
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Kirksville, Missouri, for a week last summer. In the back row at the extreme left is President Roy 
M. Wolf. In the middle row, second from the end, right, is Herman Herboth, Jr., chairman of the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Work Committee. 


Kirksville, Missouri, Sends 
Boys to Camp 


The 25 boys who spent six days at 
Camp Kiwanis as guests of the club 
returned with many tales of a happy 
week and an added 82 pounds of 
weight—an average of 3.9 pounds for 
each boy. Not only did the boys gain 
in weight, but there was a noticeable 
change in their mannerisms, sports- 
manship and other activities. The three 
lads who were given the highest rating 
in sportsmanship and camp activities 
were given a day’s outing at the Sal- 
vation Army fresh air camp and were 
taken on a sight-seeing trip. 

An interesting program put on re- 
cently by the club was that one hon- 
oring the birthday of Dr. Andrew Tay- 
lor Still. Dr. C. E. Still, a son of the 
founder of osteopathy, made a splen- 
did talk, telling of two of the incidents 
in the life of his father which caused 
him to investigate and develop oste- 
opathy. President Roy M. Wolf was in 
charge of the program. Souvenir book- 
lets entitled, “The Old Doctor’ by 
Leon E. Page were distributed after 
the meeting. 





An Effective Guidance Project 
at Van Nuys, California 


In 1935 the chairman of the club’s 
Committee on Vocational Guidance, 
C. E. Hendrickson, suggested to the 
club that during the Boys’ Day in In- 
dustry each Kiwanian spend most of 
the day with a senior boy who had in- 
dicated an interest in his vocation or 
a related vocation. It was also sug- 
gested that the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club be invited to join 
in the project in caring for senior girls. 
This plan was followed through suc- 
cessfully and it was agreed that a simi- 
lar arrangement be carried out in 1936 
during Public School Week. This was 
done, with even greater success than 
the year before. 

About three days before the one as- 
signed, a postcard was sent to each 
Kiwanian giving, with other informa- 
tion, the name of the student who 





would be with him and a general out- 
line for the study of an occupation was 
taken to the Kiwanian by the boy on 
the morning of their all day associa 
tion. 

Each senior boy had previously been 
asked to list in order of preference at 
least three occupations in which he had 
interests. No boy had any opportunity 
to select his place, and no business man 
had a chance to select his boy, so that 
the arrangement was as democratic as 
possible. 

Before the individual conferences the 
boys met together in the high school 
where they were given a brief analysis 
of some things to be kept in mind and 
a detailed outline that would guide 
them in their analysis of the occupa- 
tions selected, was presented. 

The individual conferences lasted 
from nine until twelve o’clock, when all 
met at luncheon where a special pro- 
gram was given by an_ interesting 
speaker and by members of the group. 

A similar program was worked out 
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with 37 girls, the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club assisting in 
this project. 

Everyone participating in the pro- 
gram felt that it was definitely a valu- 
able bit of vocational guidance for 
these high school seniors. The students 
looked forward to it in a very serious 
manner and the business people felt 
that the few hours spent with the stu- 
dents under these conditions were really 
worth while. In all cases there was 
nothing but the finest feeling, and im. 
mediately after the conferences some of 
the business people codperating ar- 
ranged for the students to work tem- 
porarily or permanently in their place 
of business. 

The Van Nuys club suggests this sort 
of program particularly as a culminat- 
ing event at the end of a special voca- 
tional guidance course for students in 
the senior year of high school. 


New Liskeard, Ontario, Provides 
Car for the Victorian Order of Nurses 

One of the chief interests of the 
Kiwanis Club of New Liskeard, On- 
tario, has been the supplying and 
maintenance of a motor car for the 
Victorian Order of Nurses. The ac- 
companying photograph shows the new 
car being presented to the president 
of the Order on the occasion of a visit 
of Lieutenant Governor Harry Coll of 
Noranda, Quebec, at an_ inter-club 
meeting when five Kiwanis clubs were 
represented. The members and guests 
were beginning to assemble at the 
beach grounds when the picture was 
taken. 

The necessary funds were raised by 
special efforts, such as the holding of 
an ice carnival, a tag day, a ‘‘Major 
Bozo Hour” and a mock trial. The net 
proceeds were sufficient to pay cash 
for the car and to leave a balance in 
the treasury sufficient to provide for 
the first year’s depreciation. 





The new car which was presented to the Victorian Order of Nurses by the Kiwanis Club of New 
Liskeard, Ontario, 
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Members of the Kiwanis Club of West Bend, Wisconsin, partici- 
pated in probate court hearings at an unusual meeting. Above, 
Kiwanian George Carbon is being questioned by Attorney M. L. 
Meister, a member of the club. Judge F. W. Bucklin is shown 
on the bench. Others who took part were Paul Bardeen, W. W. 
Kaempfer, R. G. Kraemer and Howard Schacht. 


Jansen, H. C. 


West Bend, Wisconsin, 
Holds Unusual Meeting 

Members of the Kiwanis Club of 
West Bend voted as one of the most 
interesting meetings of the year that 
one held recently in the county court 
room in the Washington County Court 
House when the club members partici- 
pated with Judge F. W. Bucklin and 
two attorneys in a probate court hear- 
ing involving three types of wills. This 
was an educational feature designed to 
acquaint the membership with probate 
court procedure and the wives of the 
members were also invited. 


Americus, Georgia, 
Helps Rural Clubs 

Farm women and club girls from 
Concord, Shiloh, New Era, Thalean, 
Thompson, Plains, Andersonville, 
Chambliss and Anthony communities 
served 158 meals to the Kiwanis Club 
of Americus during 41 months, from 
March 1933 through July 1936, which 
means that that many clubs realized a 
profit of approximately $10 on each 
meal. The money earned in this way 
aided in the developing of many worth- 
while projects in the respective com- 
munities, 

The club has given 150 scholarships 
to 4-H club girls and farm women for 
county and state camps. In addition, 
the members maintain a large scholar- 
ship fund amounting to $950 which 
has helped educate eight 4-H club girls. 


Portland, Maine, Interested 
in Summer Day Nursery 

Forty-five small boys and girls spent 
a happy season at the summer day 
nursery which the Kiwanis Club of 
Portland sponsored with the codpera- 
tion of the Portland Baby Hygiene and 
Child Welfare Association. 

The nursery was established so that 
mothers who are employed might have 
a place to leave their children during 
the day. Every morning at 7:30, rain 
or shine, the mothers brought their 
children to a nursery in Portland, from 


which the youngsters 
traveled by bus to the 
summer nursery, where 
they were immediately 
put into sun suits for the 
day. After a few hours of 
play under the trees or in 
the playroom, in wet 
weather, dinner was 
served in the dining room. 
A rest period followed, 
with playtime until three 
o’clock, after which the 
children bathed, had their 
supper of cereal or bread 
and milk and were ready 
for the bus at five o’clock 
to go back to the Port- 
land nursery where their 
mothers called for then 
when their day’s work was 
over. 

In addition to the reg- 
ular menu as_ provided, 
the children were allowed to have all 
the bread and milk and jelly they 
wanted so that at the end of the 
summer each child had made a sub- 
stantial gain in weight. Not only did 
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the youngsters have the time of their 
lives, but they learned to become self- 
reliant and even the very small ones 
learned to use their toothbrushes and 
to hang up their own towels and 
clothing. 

The Kiwanis club is working with 
the Portland Baby Hygiene and Child 
Welfare Association in planning im- 
provements of the nursery headquar- 
ters and the addition of equipment for 
the children’s enjoyment. The Kiwan- 
ians on this committee include: Presi- 
dent Stephen A. Cordwell, Demas B. 
Burgess, Fred Scribner, George A. 
Harrison, Walter Rosenblad, Grube 
Cornish, Albert C. Cleveland, Christian 
Olesen, Jr., William G. Thomas, Frank 
Cutter, Porter Roberts and William 
Melaugh. 


Kinston, North Carolina, Campaigns 
for Nine Months’ School 

The Kinston club has undertaken to 
sponsor an additional month for the 
public schools of North Carolina. At 
the present time the state supports an 
eight-month school term and the local 
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Above: Directors and members of the Under-Privileged Child Committee of the Kiwanis Club of 

Portland, Maine, who were guests of the directors of the Portland Baby Hygiene and Child Welfare 

Association at the summer day nursery which was made possible by the Kiwanis club. The Kiwanians 

im the group are, left to right: Fred Scribner, George A. Harrison, Walter Rosenblad, Grube Cor- 

nish, A. C. Cleveland, Christian Olesen, Jr., William G. Thomas, Frank Cutter, Porter Roberts. 
W. B. Melaugh, Demas B. Burgess and President Stephen Cordwell. 


In the lower picture are a group of the children, just as they awoke from their naps and ran to the 
playground. The very small babies were still asleep in their cribs under the trees. 
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communities, under certain conditions, 
are privileged to vote taxes with which 
to provide an additional month’s term. 
The Kiwanians of Kinston believe, 
however, that all the children of the 
state should have the same educational 
opportunity and that a uniform nine- 
month term is highly desirable. The 
club voted unanimously to sponsor a 
campaign to this end before and dur- 
ing the next meeting of the State 
General Assembly. A committee to 
conduct this campaign has been named 
as follows: Guy Elliott, H. Galt Brax- 
ton, Paul Johnson, W. A. Evans and 
George L. Jordan. 


Ridgewood-Brooklyn, New York, 
Observes ‘'Hudtwalker Day" 
“Hudtwalker Day” was observed on 
August 11 by the Kiwanis Club of 
Ridgewood-Brooklyn, New York, in 
honor of one of its directors and most 
enthusiastic members, George W. 
Hudtwalker, who on that date marked 
his five hundreth attendance of Ki- 
wanis meetings without a single ab- 
sence. Since Kiwanian Hudtwalker is 
a very ardent Brooklyn Dodger base- 
ball fan, the club decided that the 
most appropriate manner in which to 
honor him would be to arrange for a 
gala “Hudtwalker Day” at Ebbets 
Field when the Dodgers were to play 
the New York Giants. The Kiwanians 
in the other clubs in Division VIII, as 
well as the Ridgewood Lions Club and 
the Ridgewood Chamber of Commerce 
were invited to the meeting, after 
which about 100 of those present went 
to the ball game. Joseph H. Burkard, 


The Kiwanis Club of Belington, West Virginia, sponsored the building of 

the most modern of its kind in the State. Kiwanians in the photograph, reading from left to right: Back row—lMessrs. Cox, 

Lazarus, Karickoff, — McCullom, Holtz, Casto, Wetzel and Parrish. a row—Messrs. J. E. Keyser, Dave Gainer, Hillyard. 
Graham, Baughman, M. R. Keyser, Michaels and Runner. 


Gainer, secretary, 
Row, vice-president, 


Stoneking, Ernest, Ward, 


ares : weil 
The Kiwanis Club iw Tillamook, elas poe a 
very active part in the Tillamook County Beaches 
Jubilee, a three-day festival that attracted atten- 
tion in practically every corner of the United 
States and Canada. This year the Kiwanis club 
sponsored and elected as queen of that event 
Dorothy Dolan, pictured above, daughter of 
Kiwanian A. T. Dolan. 
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former lieutenant governor, presented 
Kiwanian Hudtwalker with a baseball 
autographed by the entire Brooklyn 
team as a memento of the occasion. 


Springfield, Massachusetts, Scores 
Another Musical Triumph 
sturdy policy of 
presenting a well known musical 
production every two years, the Ki- 
wanis Club of Springfield offered 
Sigmund Romberg’s operetta, “My 
Maryland.” 

For two months 


Continuing its 


before the elabo- 
rate show was presented, which ran 
for five continuous nights, the cast 
worked hard—worked very hard—to 
make it the success that it was. The 
members of the club worked diligently 
in disposing of their show tickets for 
each member was allotted a certain 
number of tickets, which was his share 
of the responsibility in putting the 
show over. 

“My Maryland,” the eighth produc- 
tion sponsored by the club, was judged 
to be the biggest success to date, not 
only by the members but by the 
audiences as well. After all obligations 
were met, the show netted a profit of 
about $5,000. They feel that there 
would have been a clearance of at 
least $7,000 if there had not been a 
serious flood which ruined many of the 
business firms in the downtown section 
and left thousands homeless. As a 
result, the club immediately set about 
to do something constructive to aid 
these people who were being cared for 
by the local Red Cross. Consequently, 
$1,000 was pledged to the American 
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the new filtration plant pictured above, it having the distinction of being 


er, president, L. B. 
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Red Cross, to be paid out of the pro- 
ceeds of “My Maryland” and the 
balance of the proceeds were to be 
used in rehabilitation of the children 
in the flooded areas in the city. 

Many of the boys and girls taking 
part in the show were forced out of 
their homes because of flood waters, 
but these boys and girls continued to 
attend rehearsals and a great credit 
is due them for the success of the 
show. 

As a token of the club’s appreciation 
of the loyal and conscientious support 
given in helping to put the show over, 
the entire cast was invited to a reg- 
ular weekly meeting on one occasion 
and to a party given in their honor on 
another. 

Perhaps the greatest thrill the cast 
as a whole received was when they 
read the telegram sent by John Shu- 
bert and W. L. Dunbar “wishing the 
cast of ‘My Maryland’ the huge suc- 
cess they had earned.” As the cast 
well knew, they were the original pro- 





These young musicians make up the Boys’ Band which is sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
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The Kiwanis Club of Artesia, California, conducted a kite contest with great success recently. Above 
are some of the contestants and their entries. Standing in the rear, reading from left to right, are: 


Kiwanians Van V. Boyce, Glenn Riddlebarger, J. 


H. Memes and William Hayes, secretary, who 


acted as officials. The club presented prizes to the winners of the eleven events held. 


Livingston, New Jersey. 


ducers of the Romberg’ musical 
comedy. 


Sports Day Program 
at Austin, Minnesota 

Austin Kiwanians were victors for 
the second consecutive time in their 
annual softball game with the Rotary 
club held for the benefit of the School 
Remedial Fund and the silver loving 
cup rests in their possesion for another 
year. 

The Kiwanis-Rotary game climaxed 
an evening sports program’ which 
opened with various running and 
bicycle races for boys and girls, a kit- 
ten ball throwing demonstration and 
the favorite greased pig chase. 

This is an annual affair between the 
two clubs, with the proceeds going to 
the schools of the city for dental and 
medical work for the under-privileged 
children of Austin. This year more 
than $500 was raised—a substantial 
increase over other years. 


J 
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Crutch Committee Operates 
at Montreal, Quebec 


The need for the temporary use of 
crutches, braces, etc., by convalescing 
patients who have been discharged 
from hospitals, and who are not able 
to purchase them, was brought to the 
attention of the Montreal club. The 
members have therefore been sponsor- 
ing the collection of discarded crutches 
and braces for patients who cannot af- 
ford to buy them. The Montreal club 
will be glad to explain just how its 
“Crutch Committee” operates. Address 
any inquiry to The Kiwanis Club of 
Montreal, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. 

A series of open air sing-songs was 
sponsored by the club during the sum- 
mer. Loud speaking equipment was in- 
stalled in order that the programs 
might be heard in every part of the 





Each year it is the custom of the Kiwanis Club of Missouri Valley, Iowa, to present to the Missouri 


Valley High School a plaque upon which 
during 


are engraved the names of the eight senior students who 


their four years in high school have shown the most excellence in 


Above are the honor 


scholarship, 
of the 1936 class. 
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large field. Thousands of people, young 
and old, especially those from the con- 
jested parts of the city, enjoyed these 
song fests. 


South Bend, Indiana, 
Makes Athletic Awards 


As has been the custom for several 
years, the club again awarded 14 
medals to high school athletes. The 
purpose of these awards is to promote 
sportsmanship, scholarship and the de- 
velopment of community interest 
among the members of the team, thus 
emphasizing the value of school ath- 
letics in character building. 


Affairs, headed by Vice President Joe 
M. Hill. 

Vocational guidance is one of the 
club’s new interests, according to 
President E. B. LaRoche, although 
some phases have been conducted in 
connection with the club’s child wel- 
fare work. However, this fall will see 
the Vocational Guidance Committee, 
of which Robert M. White is chairman, 
enter the public high school system to 
aid deserving students. 

A year around activity of the club 
is the newspaper boys’ camp at White 
Rock Lake, built by the club, where 25 
youngsters are entertained each Fri- 
day night. This work is conducted 
through the Under-Privileged Child 





Some of the qualifications necessary 
in winning the awards, which are gold 
medals for first place and silver medals 
for second place in baseball, football, 
basketball and track are: sportsman- 
ship, gameness, inspiration to team- 
mates, self-sacrifice, control of temper, 
codperation with the coach, mental 
ability, obedience, punctuality, scholar- 
ship interest in school, extra-curricular 
activities and general community 
standing in and out of school and in 
team work. 

The club plans in the future to make 
these awards at the last home game of 
each sport instead of once a year, as 
has been done previously. 


Dallas, Texas, Has 
Many Fine Interests 

A recent report from the Dallas 
club shows an impressive list of fine 
accomplishments during the past few 
months. The club’s newest enterprise, 
a filtering plant for the swimming pool 
at the Kiwanis Girl Scouts Camp, has 
been completed. This plant was erected 
at a cost of $800 through the efforts 
.f the club’s Committee on Public 
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Committee, headed by C. W. Davis. 

Another year around activity is the 
dental clinic for wunder-privileged 
children. An average of 1200 children 
yearly receive 4,000 treatments at this 
clinic. 


South Side, St. Louis, Missouri, 
Does Another Good Deed 


The Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ 
Work of this club recently sent in an 
interesting report concerning a boy 
whom they received from the state 
penitentiary where he had served 35 
months for an $8.00 holdup. The club 
followed this boy faithfully from the 
time he was paroled, which meant 
having weekly contacts with him, both 
by telephone and visits. The club 
helped him out when he was picked up 
by detectives and brought to their 
“shadow box” and the members 
watched to see what occurred morning, 
noon and nitht. 

The most important step was getting 
him a position so that he could sup- 
port his widowed mother and himself. 
After careful supervision the lad re- 
ceived a position in which he re- 
ceived three raises of pay in a year 
and a half. The climax of the story is 
that the club members attended the 
boy at his wedding a few weeks ago. 


Lethbridge, Alberta, 
Maintains Camp for Mothers 


For six years now the major project 
of the Kiwanis Club of Lethbridge has 
been the Kiwanis Mothers’ Camp at 
Waterton National Park. This rest 
camp in the heart of the Southern 
Canadian Rockies was the idea of the 


The second annual Hallowe’en party and jamboree sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Saranac Lake, 
New York, last year was a great success, with nearly 1000 children and 500 grown-ups present. 
The festivities started with a mammoth parade from the town hall through the principal business 
streets. The grand marshal of the parade was Immediate Past President James Fortune and the 
general chairman of the committee in charge of the party was 
graphs show some of the 
photograph, on the left, is Ben Talbert and on the right, President Andrew H. 


Ralph P. Baker. The above photo- 


participants in the parade and their prize-winning costumes. In the bottom 


Weller, both of 
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late R. W. Lynn, charter member of 
the club and a past president. The club 
has found the camp a popular project 
with the public and every appeal—a 
tag day timed with Mothers’ Day is 
held yearly—has met with most gen- 
erous support. 

A comfortable and commodious cot- 
tage is leased and a matron is placed 
in charge of the guests. The cottage 
is close to lovely Waterton Lake and 
high above rise snow-capped moun- 
tains, a perfect setting. These deserv- 
ing mothers, drawn from all sections 
of the city irrespective of race or 
creed, find new health and a new grip 
on life in the bracing mountain atmos- 
phere. Good food and relief from the 
humdrum of the home plus congenial 
associates work wonders for them and 
many are the letters of appreciation 
sent to the club by these grateful 
mothers. 


El Paso, Texas, Sends 
Boys and Girls to Camp 


For the past eight years the Kiwanis 
Club of E] Paso has had as its guests 
56 boys who spent a week during the 
summer in the mountains at the 
Y. M. C, A. camp, which is under the 
supervision of the “Y” secretary, Ki- 
wanian A. L. Holm. 

This year the club maintained two 
camps, one for boys and one for girls. 
These were the most successful of all 
the camps during the eight years. All 
the youngsters gained weight in a re- 
markable fashion, the average gain be- 
ing three and one-half pounds. 

Various things were taught in regard 
to camp life, including history of trees, 
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Some of the girls who attended the camp maintained by the Kiwanis Club of El Paso, Texas. 


knot tying, first aid, totem pole build- 
ing, new hobbies and camp fire 
programs. 

For the past three years the leaders 
in the boys’ camps have been lads who 
have come up through the club’s first 
camps. 


Boston, Massachusetts, Receives 
Letter from Rear Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd 


The Boston club is proud of the 
following letter dated May 10, 1936, 


opened the treasure chest 
used by the Under-Privileged Child Committee 
with defective vision. Left to 


for 
: Immediate Past President Rocco P. Tufo, Prosidene Waldo Poehner, Treas- 
a and B. E. Albright, chairman of the Committee on Kiwanis Education. 


which it received from Rear Admiral! 
Richard E. Byrd: 

“On this anniversary of our return 
from the South Polar regions I want 
to express to you my deep and endur- 
ing appreciation of the assistance you 
rendered our second Antarctic Expedi- 
tion which helped to make it possible 
for us to serve more than twenty 
branches of science and map and take 
possession of thousands of square 
miles of new territory for the United 
States. 

“Attached to this sheet is an auto- 
graphed piece of insulation from the 
wall of the Advance Meteorological 
Base, the southernmost habitation ever 
occupied by man. 

“In gratitude and _ friendship,” 
signed (Richard E. Byrd, Commander, 
BR. A; B41.) 

The letter with the autographed 
piece of insulation have been framed 
for preservation. 


Atchison, Kansas, Directs 
Boy Scout Troop 


The club has been active in sponsor- 
ing a boy scout troop at the State 
Orphans’ Home, providing funds for 
the payment of membership and regis- 
tration fees. The Under-Privileged 
Child Committee serves as the troop 
committee, designating certain mem- 
bers of the club to attend the troop 
meetings each week throughout the 
year. The entire membership meets 
with the troop at the Home once a 
year, the troop members being guests 
of the Kiwanians, but the boys fur- 
nishing the program. This is always an 
unusually fine meeting. 

One of the best meetings of the 
year in the Atchison club was that 
one when 33 candidates for offices in 
the county were guests of the club. At 
the beginning of the meeting each 
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candidate was handed a_ question 
having to do with politics which he 
answered when called upon. The high 
light of the meeting was an old- 
fashioned stump speech made by G. W. 
Allaman, who has been mayor of 
Atchison several times. 


Boston, Massachusetts, 
Visits Camp Fire Girls’ Camp 


A large delegation of Boston Kiwan- 
ians and their families made their an- 
nual visit to Camp Kiwanis in South 
Hanson and enjoyed with the camp 
fire girls the ceremonies of the silver 
jubilee event. On arrival at the camp 
the guests were divided into small 
groups, each with a campfire girl 
guide to show them the camp. Not 
a point was missed. The grounds are 
well laid out amid towering pines. 
Several serviceable structures mark 
the area and with the floored tents 
make of it a very desirable camping 





area. And a lake, too, offers all oppor- 
tunities for bathing, boating and 
aquatic sports. 

Several buildings are in constant 
use. The large pavilion, housing indoor 
play rooms, dining piazzas and offices, 
the canteen and the garage all act 
their part. A new hospital has been 
constructed and now a physician and 
a nurse have better facilities to care 
for the simple sanitary needs of a 
camp. The tents are all on floors and 
are covered with flies so that the girls 
are well protected in the event of 
storms or wet grounds. 

Two hundred and one girls make up 
the personnel of the campers and they 
are led and directed by some 65 aids 
and helpers. 

This visitation resulted in the Bos- 
ton club’s getting behind Camp Ki- 
wanis with ever increased vigor. 


Wichita, Kansas, 
Host to Farmers 


The Farm and City Relations Com- 
mittee of the Wichita club was host to 
a group of farmers in the vicinity on 
a trip to Manhattan to take part in 


the activities of the Kansas State Col- 
lege of Agriculture field days. 

The forenoon program covered the 
department of dairy husbandry at the 
dairy farm and the department of 
poultry husbandry at the poultry farm. 
The afternoon program was held on 
the agronomy farm where the develop- 
ment in wheat research was shown and 
discussed. All the farmers who took 
part in this activity were highly 
pleased with the opportunity to go and 
everyone agreed that it was a most 
worthwhile program. 

Members of the club’s Farm and City 
Relations Committee are: John H. 
Downing, E. L. Kirkpatrick, M. E. 
Clark, A. Lusk and F. G. Wieland. 


Springfield, Missouri, 
Has Fine Activities 

Springfield Kiwanians believe in 
sponsoring activities for normal, 
healthy boys and girls during the vaca- 
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Some of the group of farmers who went to the 
Kansas State College Agronomy Field Day as 
guests of the Kiwanis Club of Wichita, Kansas. 


tion period as well as for under- 
privileged youngsters. In addition to 
other activities it sponsors, not a single 
baseball team, but one or more leagues. 

In the spring members of the club 
were selected as supervisors for the 24 
boys’ teams and three girls’ teams 
which had been organized. The various 
ball diamonds at Kiwanis Park were 
placed in good condition ready for a 
summer of activity with the opening 
of the vacation period. 

Another recent activity of the club 
is the carnival which it put on for the 
benefit of the under-privileged chil- 
dren’s fund. With the proceeds sev- 
eral youngsters have already been pro- 
vided hospital care and others have 
been fitted with glasses or treated for 
minor ailments. 


St. Louis, Missouri, Clubs 
Sell Baseball Tickets 


The St. Louis Cardinal Ball Club has 
for many years donated the proceeds 
of one of its major league ball games 
to the St. Louis Tuberculosis Society 





Directl above: 
Camp 


Smith, director of Camp Kiwanis. 


Members of the Kiwanis Club of Bost M chusetts, 


and their families visit 
iwanis. President Chapin E. Harris is seen in the front row, —_. At his left is Mrs. Verity 





he top picture shows a group of Camp Fire Girls during one 


of their swimming hours. 
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The Citizenship Cup which is offered annually as 
@ prize by the Kiwanis Club of Greenville, Ken- 
tucky, to the ding student of the graduat- 
ing high school class. 





and the Kiwanis Clubs of St. Louis 
have always sponsored and promoted 
the sale of tickets for this game. 

Tuberculosis Day at the ball park 
starts at 1:30 o’clock and continues 
throughout the afternoon until 7:00 
o’clock. The park takes on the appear- 
ance of a festival, with town bands 
playing and a general feeling of good 
fellowship prevailing. 

The West End, St. Louis club this 
year received much favorable comment 
on its drum and bugle corps made up 
of boys of the cub scout age, which is 
a new and important project of the 
club. The Kiwanians furnish the in- 
struments for the band and direct its 
activities. This corps headed the 
parade of about 500 Kiwanians and 
their wives who marched from the 
Fairgrounds Hotel to the ball park. 


Greenville, Kentucky, Awards 
Citizenship Cup to Student 


The superintendent of the schools 
of Greenville is of the opinion that 
the Citizenship Cup which is offered 
annually by the Kiwanis club to the 
outstanding student of the graduating 
class has done more than any other 
ene thing to interest students in doing 
better class work and in taking part 
in extra-curricular activities. 

Last year three organizations in 
addition to the mayor of Greenville, 
each of the five churches of Greenville 
and each teacher in the Greenville 
high school were asked to rate the 
students of the graduating class. The 






teachers were asked to judge thé 
students on the following five points: 
Scholarship, general development of 
personality, leadership in school life, 
voluntary codperative attitude and 
participation in extra-curricular activ- 
ities. The organizations judging the 
young people considered the following 
citizenship points: Character, adapta- 
bility, participation in public affairs, 
church activities and courtesy. 

It is interesting to note that after 
the points had been counted it was 
found that the students receiving the 
highest number of points were selected 
by both the teachers and the organiza- 
tions outside of the school, indicating 
that the students receiving the highest 
number of points were generally 
known outside of the school as well 
as in it. 

This year’s winner of the cup, which 
was presented by T. J. Sparks, chair- 
man of the club’s Committee on Public 
Affairs, was Bob Ed. Vick. The 
students rating second and third places 
were awarded cash prizes by the club. 

The Greenville club has also been 
offering for the past few years prizes 
consisting of tools for the best hand- 
made articles made by students in the 
manual training department of the 
school. 


Children's Camp at Martinez, 
California, Re-named for 
Thomas B. Swift 

As chairman of the Under-Privileged 
Child Committee, the late Thomas 
Brewster Swift took a very active in- 
terest in the Sunshine Camp for Chil- 
dren, fostering and guarding over it 
and developing it until it was ready for 
county administration. A few weeks 
ago at a fitting ceremony, by resolution 
of the County Board of Supervisors, 
the name of the camp was changed to 
Thomas B, Swift Sunshine Preventor- 


Members of the Kiwanis Club of Martinez, Cali- 

fornia, and a group of children from the Sun- 

shine Preventorium Camp which was renamed in 

honor of the late Thomas B. Swift. At right: The 

three great-grandchildren of Thomas B. Swift were 

present at the dedication of the Thomas B. Swift 
Sunshine Preventorium. 
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ium. The name of Thomas B. Swift has 
become a symbol in the community for 
all that is best in the Kiwanis ideal of 
citizenship and it was a distinct honor 
for the Martinez club to place a bronze 
plaque at the camp in commemoration 
of the event. 

The Preventorium gives under-nour- 
ished children a chance for useful citi- 
zenship and helps fight tuberculosis. 
Ideally situated in the foothills of Mar- 
tinez, its success was testified to by the 
happy and healthy looks of “sunshin- 
ers” and “ex-sunshiners” who took part 
in the re-dedication ceremonies. 

Recitations and songs by the chil- 
dren, talks by the county officials and 
by Lieutenant Governor William Shar- 
key and musical numbers by the 
Kiwanis Glee Club reflected the ideal 
of serviceable citizenship and _ the 
spirit of Thomas B. Swift. 


Rutherfordton, North Carolina, 
Active in Community 

A community picnic was sponsored 
by the club recently at the new recrea- 
tion park. Over 500 people attended. 
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Talks by four Kiwanians were features 
of this occasion, which was under the 
general direction of J. L. Taylor. F. D. 
Hamrick, Jr., discussed “Civic Im- 
provements and Recreation”; R. R. 
Flack, former mayor, talked on “Why 
I Like to Live in Rutherfordton,” Paul 
W. Hutchins, manager of the recrea- 
tion grounds told, “What We Have 
and Hope to Have” and J. J. Tarlton 
discussed, “Developing Community 
Spirit and Pride.”” Community singing 
was led by Kiwanians Jack Keeter and 
G. A. Hines. 

The new boy scout cabin which the 
club completed recently has been an 
added stimulus to scouting in the 
community. The cabin, which was 
built at a cost of $400, is used by the 
troops for outings and for general 
headquarters. 


Roanoke, Virginia, Builds 
Fine Recreation Hall 


A new recreation hall, built by the 
Roanoke club and completely equipped 
by the members, was presented to the 
Y. M. C. A. camp 20 miles from the 
city. The building, of rustic design to 
match the other camp buildings, is 
25 x 28 feet in size and has a large 
native stone fireplace and comfortable 
porches. It is equipped with reading 
tables and provides facilities for 
various handicraft classes and indoor 
games. 

The dedicatory address was made by 
State Senator Leonard G. Muse, a 
member of the Roanoke club, and the 
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The coffers of the Kiwanis Club of Santa Monica, California, were enriched by the sum of $450 
realized from the club’s sale of fireworks last July. The boy scout troop sponsored by the club 
took charge of the fireworks stands during the daytime and the Kiwanians operated the six stands 
at night. Treasurer Everett Boynton was irman of the committee in charge of this affair. The 
entire proceeds were given over to the work cf the day nursery which has been a major interest 


of the club for several years. The above photograph shows some of the youngsters just before 
their milk and cracker version of the afternoon tea. 


building was received by W. P. Jack- 
son, president of the Y. M. C. A. Sev- 
eral members of the club made indi- 
vidual gifts to the camp, one a large 
American flag for the daily patriotic 
ceremonies, another a set of nature 
study books and improvements to the 











Members of the Kiwanis Club of Royal Oak, Michigan, examining the “‘Goodwill Ambassador” which 


has been returned to them temporarily after having visited many other clubs in 


the Michigan and 


Ontario-Quebec-Maritime Districts. The ‘“‘Ambassador” is a very interesting book in which are 


recorded the names of 


the officers and members, special a eget and laudable achievements of 
each club to receive it. It is passed on at inter-club 


meetings or through a special representation 


from a club. In the photograph, standing from left to right, are: B. D. Ward, W. W. Wiers, 


chairman of the Under-Privileged Child 


Committee; Albert C. Dunham, former lieutenant governor 


and chairman of the District Committee on Inter-Club Relations; Ernest D. Skinner, chairman of 


the Finance Committee, and Henry B. Zuber, chairman of the 


Attendance and Reception Committee. 


Seated: Watson T. Brown, second vice president and chairman of the Publicity Committee. 


plumbing system, and another lights 
for the new recreation hall. 

The Roanoke club has maintained 
for the past four years a club of 40 
boys in the “Y” as the capstone of the 
“Y’s” work among under-privileged 
boys and those who meet certain re- 
quirements are sent to this camp for 
ten days each summer at the expense 
of the club. 


New Bedford, Massachusetts — 
Crippled children of New Bedford, 106 
of them, were guests of the New Bed- 
ford club on the seventh annual 
crippled children’s outing which it 
sponsored. The youngsters were pro- 
vided with delightful entertainment, 
from pony rides for those able to par- 
ticipate, to theatrical skits, and the 
best of picnic food (President Millard 
L. Wheeler was in charge of that de- 
tail) made the day one of the very 
most important in the lives of many 
of the youngsters who enjoyed it. 


Jacksonville, Florida—In order to 
encourage the women of Duval County 
to take more active part in governmen- 
tal affairs, the: Jacksonville club 
offered several months ago a “Kiwanis 
Citizenship Trophy” to the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association in the county 
which was first to reach the required 
percentage of members who registered 
and paid their poll tax. This trophy 
will become the permanent property of 
any association which wins it three 
times. The trophy was won this year 
by the John Gorrie School, 492 out of 
600 women registering from that 
section. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Roanoke, Virginia, presented to the Y.M.C.A. 
camp near that city a recreation hall completely equipped. The 
above photograph shows members of the club and a group of 


campers at the dedication. 


Ilwaco-Long Beach, Washington— 
A row boat has been procured and sta- 
tioned at China Beach in Ilwaco for 
the purpose of protecting the lives of 
many small children who use this strip 
of beach continuously during the sum- 
mer months. The club was at a loss to 
figure methods of financing a regular 
lifeguard for this duty until Kiwanian 
Charles Doupe, scoutmaster of the 
Ilwaco-Long Beach troop, offered the 
services of his scouts. Oars and oar- 
locks were furnished by the club and 
now the scouts have taken over the job 


of patrolling the beach in the interest 
of youngsters who have in the past 
used it with absolutely no protection. 


Shelby, North Carolina—aAt a recent 
meeting of the club, in charge of the 
Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ Work, 
a practical demonstration of first-aid 
in camp life was put on by the boys 


and girls of the Shelby Mill scouts. 
Special aid in cases of serious body 
cuts and in drowning were interest- 
ingly and vividly portrayed. The 
Shelby Mill scoutmasters were special 
guests of the club at this meeting, 


which was planned by Program Chair- 
man R. T. LeGrand. 


Eaton Rapids, Michigan—The Ki- 
wanians of Eaton Rapids made a pil- 
grimage to Onondaga, Michigan, re- 
cently, where they entertained about 
50 business men and farmers at a 
chicken dinner. Past President Alden 
G. Sheets gave a very fine address on 
coéperation, after which there was 
entertainment with moving pictures on 
the modern way of farming. It was a 
great treat for everyone. 


Vienna, Illinois—The Vienna club 
recently entertained 48 men making up 
an Ozark Tourist party with a big 
dinner in the courtyard at Vienna. 
There were in the tour several mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis Club of Harris- 
burg, Illinois. 


St. Boniface, Manitoba—The St. 
Boniface club, among other merito- 
rious objectives, specialized during the 





past two years or so in 
the construction of a chil- 
dren’s playground and 
swimming pool. The mem- 
bers contributed both in 
time and money and much 
interest was shown by the 


general public of St. 
Boniface in seeing the 
completion of the finest 


natural swimming pool in 
Greater Winnipeg, situ- 
ated as it is in a ravine 
of the Seine River, a nat- 
ural beauty spot. The club 
house, dressing rooms 
and showers were added 
and completed last year 
and it is indeed very 
gratifying to see upwards 
of 500 children paddling 
and swimming in the pool 
every day. 


The Kiwanis Club of Sete Texas, was 
very active in the National Tomato Festival held 
in Jacksonville during the summer. The club’s 
candidate in the race for the queen for 1936, 
Miss Francis Carolyn Wood, daughter of Presi- 
dent Sam Wood, came out on top. This was the 
third year that the Kiwanis club’s choice for queen 
has won the title. 


St. John, New Bruns- j 
wick—On the first Mon- 
day in July there were 
held at St. John the Mari- 
time trials for the Cana- 
dian Olympic teams. The 
place at which these trials 
were held was the Kiwa- 
nis club’s athletic grounds 
which were formally op- 
ened on that day. Thus 
was realized a vision of © 
the members of the Kiwa- 
nis Club of St. John. The 
athletic grounds are lo- 
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with a quarter-mile track and playing 
fields for many kinds of sports, so that 
hundreds of young people will find it 
an ideal place for play. 


Wheeling, West Virginia—The Life 
Boat Committee more than realized its 
goal when 17 all steel life boats were 
secured and presented to the city at 
a parade and dedication ceremony. 
President H. D. Matthews made the 
dedication address and Mayor Charles 
F. Schultz and City Manager Harry 
J. Humphrey accepted the boats on 
behalf of the city. 


Elmira, New York—Nineteen books 
dealing with the subject of vocational 
guidance were presented to the Steele 
Memorial Library by Elmira Kiwa- 
nians. The presentation of this gift, 
which represented some of the latest 
and most complete studies of voca- 
tional selection and training, was made 
by President Bert G. Voorhees. The 
club’s very efficient vocational guid- 
ance committee is made up of Kiwa- 
nians Ralph H. Davis, chairman, Glenn 


Doolittle, Calvin Johnson, Hiram 
Jones and Lee Roth. 
East St. Louis, Illinois—A_ picnic 


for blind persons of East St. Louis and 
their families was recently arranged 
and paid for by the East St. Louis 
club. Transportation was arranged to 
get the guests to and from the 
grounds, lunch was served at noon by 
the Kiwanians and refreshments were 
provided throughout the day. The pro- 
gram consisted of speaking, music and 
games for the children. 


Hackensack, New Jersey—The Un- 
der-Privileged Child Committee of this 
club has been very active in summer 
camp work. Under the direction of Dr. 
Milton Schoonmaker the club made 
possible two weeks of fresh air and 
sunshine for 10 girls and 27 boys at 
the Star Lake Camps in Butler, New 
Jersey, for a period of two weeks. 


Walla Walla, Washington—FEighty 
girls were registered for the three 
weeks’ session at Camp Kiwanis under 





The 17 boy scouts shown above are the proud owners of full 
uniforms which were presented to them by the Kiwanis Club of 
Tulia, Texas. This boy scout troop is one of the major interests 
of the club, whose members are also in the photograph. The 
whiskers, gay shirts and ten-gallon hats were worn in commemora- 


cated in a delightful spot 
with a golf course on one 
side, a rifle range on the 
other, and an aerial land- 


ing field close by. The tion of the one hundreth anniversary of the State of Texas and 
& d y ‘ d also te advertise the 46th annual round-up and old settlers’ 
grounds are equippe reunion which was held in Tulia. 
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the auspices of the Camp Fire Girls. 
Sixty Girl Reserves also occupied the 
camp earlier in the season. 


Quincy, Illinois—The club completed 
its activities in connection with the 
tree planting movement which it 
started in the spring of 1935. At that 
time 800 small Chinese elm trees were 
distributed to the school children of 
the city. Prizes were promised to the 
380 children who had the tallest tree 
by August, 1936. These prizes were 
awarded recently, the first award going 
to the child whose tree had grown to 
slightly more than 12 feet. The trees 
ranged from 18 to 24 inches when 
distributed. 


Kingston, Ontario—The Committee 
on Agriculture has started a rural 
boys’ grain and potato club, with 30 
boys enrolled. The members of the 
club have provided certified govern- 
ment seed and each boy is being 
looked after by a sponsor, who visited 
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The Kiwanis Singers, a chorus made up of members of the Kiwanis Club of San Francisco, Califor- 

nia, is fast becoming famous for its fine musical ability. At a recent concert put on by the group, 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, renowned composer, was the guest artist. He is shown in the above 

photograph, seated at the piano. The singing of his fine song, ‘“‘The Builder,’”’ opened the chorus’ 

program; this selection has been chosen by the San Francisco singers as their theme song. The 
chorus is under the leadership of Howard Milholland. 


tains a home which supports upwards 
of 70 children from babyhood to the 
age of 14, after which they are placed. 
The home was built and is supported 
by the club. 


Galveston, Texas—A total of 2,179 
automobiles passed through the safety 
lane conducted by the State Highway 
Department in codperation with the 
Galveston Kiwanis club during \the 
two-day visit to Galveston of the high- 
way patrol. Cars were checked free of 
charge. This was held in connection 
with the 30-day traffic safety cam- 
paign in Galveston. 


Regina, Saskatchewan — Twenty 
members of the club and their fam- 
ilies visited Glasgow, Montana, Sidney, 
Montana, and Crosby, North Dakota, 
recently. They were royally enter- 


The annual fish fry of the Kiwanis Club of Las Vegas, New Mexico, is always one of the high lights tained by these United States clubs. 
of the year. Above are members of — ae Committee, shown with the trout served at The stars and stripes were presented to 
is annual feast. 


his farm during the summer and en- 
couraged him in any way possible. 
Prizes will be awarded at the time of 
the fall fair. 


St. Joseph, Missouri—The club 
coéperates with the probation officer in 
aiding to reclaim delinquent boys. 
Such aid as medical attention, the se- 
curing of jobs, character building, the 
providing of clothing, etc., is ren- 
dered. Twenty boys are now under the 
jurisdiction of the club. A close con- 
tact is made with each boy by selecting 
a committee of three to sponsor him. 


Ashland, Virginia—The Homecom- 
ing Committee sent out more than 
1,500 invitations to former citizens of 
Hanover County in connection with 
the festivities and ball which were 
held during the Patrick Henry Bi- 
Centennial Celebration. The club fur- 
nished all the refreshments free of 
charge to the homecoming crowd. 


Edmonton, Alberta—The club main- 





These ten boys enjoyed a three-weeks outing at the Hopeland Rest Camp in New York under the 

auspices of the Kiwanis Club of Poughkeepsie, New York. None of the boys could swim when 

they went to camp but under careful tuition all of them learned during the three weeks’ period. 
Each boy also gained in weight from four to six pounds. 
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them by the Sidney ciub at a very fine 
inter-club meeting which did a great 
deal toward cementing the friendship 
between these clubs. 


Bassett, Virginia — A crowd of 
nearly 1,250 people from Bassett and 
the adjoining communities attended the 
picnic which the Kiwanis Club of Bas- 
sett sponsored at Buffalo Ridge re- 
cently. President W. M. Bassett of 
the Bassett club welcomed all of the 
guests on behalf of the club and ex- 
plained that the purpose of the meet- 
ing was to foster a closer relationship 
between the people in the vicinity. 
The meeting was opened with the sing- 
ing of “America” and the Rev. Roy 
Bryant of Sycamore led in the invo- 
cation, after which several prominent 
citizens talked on the changes which 
had taken place in the community 
during the past few years. 


Hamilton, Ontario—For the sixth 
consecutive year the members of this 
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Each year the Track Meet which is con 





ducted by the Kiwanis “Club of Concord, New Hampshire, 
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The Kiwanis Club of North Baltimore, Maryland, recently entertained the highest officers of the 
Police Department of Baltimore at one of its regular meetings. 


Rockland, Massachusetts—The club 
recently voted to develop plans for 
raising money to carry on the milk 
fund activity for the benefit of the 
undernourished children of the schools. 
The club has also recently taken care 
of several tonsil cases and a dental 
case. 


Indiana, Pennsylvania—One hun- 
dred members, friends and guests of 
the Kiwanis and Lions Clubs of In- 
diana, Pennsylvania, attended a recent 
meeting of the Kiwanis club, followed 
by a softball game which was both a 
distinct social and financial success. 
The game was a costume affair and 
provided much amusement for the 
spectators, and enough cash was col- 





rs 


grows in interest and in the number of participants and spectators. This year 185 boys coming from lected to send two Indiana boys to the 

14 schools were in competition for the medals offered by the Kiwanis club to winning individuals iti i ini 

and the cup to the school carrying off the most points. The above photograph shows part of the Citizenship Training Camp at Mt. 
large crowd at this affair. Gretna. 


club are sponsoring the Potato Club 
for junior farm boys in Wentworth 
County. Sixty Kiwanians directed the 
boys and visited them this past 
summer. 


Jamestown, New York—The club 
was host to 1,200 children, parents and 
teachers from five townships recently 
in an all-day program at Celeron Park 
on Lake Chautauqua. This is an an- 
nual affair called “play day.” One 
hundred ten prizes were distributed, 
and there were free rides offered on 
park concessions and refreshments 
were furnished at lunch time. 


Richmond, California—The club 
sponsored the building of an aviary 
for song and ornamental birds. This 
was completed and presented to the 
city of Richmond with an appropriate 
ceremony, the mayor and city man- 
ager accepting the gift on behalf of 
the city. 
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“Oia Timers’ Week was « teature of the three-day Fourth ot July celebrauon in Watsonville, 

ifornia, and as in every other civic project, the Kiwanis club played an important part in making 
the affair a great success. Costumes dating from the gay nineties back to Colonial days were worn 
by the citizenry during the week and “Old Timers’ Day” was the theme of the regular meeting of 
the Kiwanis club. Pictured above in the colorful costumes which they wore to this meeting are: 
From left to right—Pearl MacFarlane, pianist, George Smith, Vic Reich, Ralph Robinson, Carrie 
Clausen, Mrs. Louis Lopes (Louis Lopes, past president and treasurer), Elinor Lopes, Art Sargent, 
President Earl Callender, Frank Selleck, W. Emmet Gfroerer. Secretary Floyd D. Burwash, past 

president, and Richard E. Mehne. 
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Kiwanis Sign Takes Sea Trip 


Haverhill, Massachusetts, Emblem Makes Unusual “Inter-District Visitation” 
in Rudderless Voyage to Nova Scotia 


HE wandering Haverhill, Massachu- 

setts, club road sign is back home 
after a journey which took it from 
Haverhill to Vogler’s Cove, Nova Sco- 
tia. This was about 14 miles east of 
Liverpool. 

The sign floated away from Lincoln 
Avenue, Haverhill, in the March flood 
and was of course given up for lost. 
The sign was found in June by Z. R. 
Conrad, a Nova Scotia fisherman. In a 
letter dated June 17 he advised Presi- 
dent Irving L. Stine of the Haverhill 
club that he had found the sign and 
would be glad to forward it to Haver- 
hill if desired. Naturally, the Haver- 
hill club eagerly urged the fisherman 
to return the sign. 

However, the fisherman lived in an 
isolated community 18 miles from the 
nearest freight station and it was days 
before he could procure a truck to take 
it to Bridgewater. This was done on 


July 14 but there was a long delay in- 
cidental to getting it started as the 
Canadian government has a law that 
freight charges must be paid in ad- 
vance. Finally President Stine, working 
through the Railway Express Agency, 
had it handled by that concern. Mr. 
Conrad refused pay for his services. 

Although the sign had been in the 
ocean for nearly three months, it can 
be repaired. Whether it will be used in 
its original capacity has not been de- 
termined for there is a possibility that 
it will be preserved as an historical 
relic, 

The photograph shows a section of 
this sign; the other part shows the 
time and place of the Kiwanis club 
meeting. 

The sign has been exhibited in the 
show windows of the Haverhill Gas 
Light Company, Washington Square. 


Atlantic City Honors Baseball Players 


By JAMES J. FARRELL 
Chairman, Publicity Committee 


P at the long speakers’ table sit a 

half dozen kids. Some of them 
are so small that their heads and 
shoulders barely show above the 
edge. All of them are dwarfed by the 
stout Kiwanians in adjoining chairs 
and none of them looks any too happy 
at the unaccustomed prominence. But 
it is a great day, a day they’ll talk 
about for a long time afterward. For 
after lunch and the usual preliminaries 
are disposed of, the youngsters are to 
be introduced as the outstanding play- 
ers in the Kiwanis Junior Baseball 
League which has concluded its elev- 
enth season. Each is presented with a 
modest watch as a memento of his ex- 
cellence on the diamond and all get a 
thrill as the club members whoop and 
cheer. 

This event is the climax of a season 
that has brimmed with interest and 
considerable excitement. For eleven 
years now the Atlantic City Kiwanis 
club has had as its outstanding under- 
privileged child project a junior base- 
ball league. The lads at the speakers’ 
table are the representatives of about 
250 boys between the ages of eight 
and sixteen who have participated in 
baseball games under the guidance of 
an able director all summer. The 
games, of course, are great fun, but 
that isn’t the half of it. The boys are 
taught self-reliance, sportsmanship and 
fair play on the playing field, but they 
are also given medical and dental ex- 
aminations as a result of which their 
future health is safeguarded. Physical 
conditions needing attention are 
checked and attended, and teeth sadly 
in need of care are mended. 

There are a number of Red Letter 
days on the calendar, beginning this 


season, of course, the day Interna- 
tional President A. Copeland Callen 
officiated at formal opening exercises 
and threw out the first ball. The picnic 
lunch opening day is a memorable 
one, and the Kiwanis members who 
turn out en masse for the ‘“‘opener”’ at 
Bader Field never forget the sight— 
kids sneaking back into line for a 
second helping of ice cream, palming 
a couple of extra sandwiches. 


Below: Raising Old Glory at Bader Field in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, at the opening of the 
Kiwanis Junior Baseball League season. Interna- 
tional President A. Copeland Callen of Cham- 
paign-Urbana, Illinois, is visible in the center of 
the picture. Behind him, in a dark suit, is Past 
District Governor R. E. Swift of Atlantic City, 
and in the right foreground is President Hilton 
S. Read, also of Atlantic City. Next to President 
Read is Carroll Brown, former Big League player, 
who helps get the season started by giving the 
boys a pep talk. At right: International President 
A. Copeland Callen throwing out the first ball 
opening the junior league season. 








Vice President John B. Fontaine, left, and 
President Irving L. Stine of the Kiwanis Club of 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, shown with a piece of 
the road sign which floated all the way to 
Nova Scotia during the March flood. 
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Then there is the trip to one of the 
piers and the wonderful day when a 
hundred or more of the pick of the 
baseball clubs are taken to Philadel- 
phia to see a major league game. 
(There are important eats on that day 
too.) 

The Under-Privileged Child Com- 
mittee of the Atlantic City club is 
headed by George A. Scheiter who has 
had the post for several years and 
Thomas A. Barker, high school physi- 
cal education director and a member 
of the club, directed the league games. 
In addition, fifty or sixty members of 
the club have some part in the project, 
including a number of physicians and 
dentists who give generously of their 
time and service. 

The committee finds many things to 
do as ramifications of the baseball 
project. Cases of ill health are fol- 
lowed up. Visits are made to homes 
where help is needed and the commit- 
tee gets many calls for help. Usually 
the number of cases runs around a 
thousand. Eye glasses for old folks, as 
well as young, a brace for a cripple, 
an artificial limb, clothing for needy 
ones, furniture in a few cases—all 
these are provided. 

The baseball games get good pub- 
licity in the newspapers, but the chari- 
table work is done quietly. It is only 
when the annual report of the commit- 
tee is made that the club membership 
realizes how far-reaching are the ac- 
tivities of the Under-Privileged Com- 
mittee. And the club is quite proud of 
what is accomplished. 
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Members of the K-Y club which is one of the special interests of the Kiwanis Club of Stamford, 

Connecticut, pictured above, with several of their Kiwanian sponsors. The club provides these boys 

with memberships in the Y. M. C. A., directs their weekly meetings and plans special events during 
the year, in addition to sponsoring a summer camp. 


Belleville, Ontario—Two new Ki- 
wanis playgrounds were officially 
opened recently after the spending of 
over $4,000 on new buildings and 
equipment, putting them in first class 
condition for many years to come. 
Lieutenant Governor O. W. Niemeier, 
with other prominent citizens and club 
members, presided at the opening. 
Thousands of children have used these 
playgrounds since they were opened, 
which speaks for itself of the impor- 
tance of the project. 


Brantford, Ontario—The club con- 
ducted a carnival some time back 
which proved to be of great benefit 
for the girls’ camp at Port Dover, 





This was the eighth year that the Kiwanis Club of Klamath Falls, Oregon, presented the annual 
Kiwanis award to the outstanding high school athlete. This has become a much coveted prize among 
the high school boys. The winner is considered on the following points: Athletic skill, leadership, 
—. inspiration to team, and scholarship. In the picture, reading from left to right are: 


red Peterson, County Secreny” Great Poy Ben Loftsgaard, member of the High School Board, 
ats Victor ~~ winner of the Fh eo Les Avrit, athletic 


E. S. Veatch, 


resident 


of the High School 


which the club sponsors. The net pro- 
ceeds amounted to $1,400. 


Richmond, Virginia—A very inter- 
esting and unique program consisted 
of the reénactment of the first regular 
meeting of the Richmond club. The 
presiding officer was Charles T. Nor- 
man, the first president of the club. 





The Kiwanis Club of Lima, Ohio, cooperating in 
promoting safety in the city, purchased 20 large 
bill board posters like the one above at a cost 
of approximately $200. Ten of these posters are 
being exhibited on bill boards for a period of 
four months during this year and the remaining 
ten will be displayed for a four-months period 
during 1937. 


One of the features of the meeting 
was the reénactment of the presenta- 
tion of a steamer trunk to Mr. Lyons, 
who was active in the organization of 
the club; this was done by Ralph P. 
Harrison, who actually made the pres- 
entation 17 years ago. 


Orange, Massachusetts—An _ esti- 
mated crowd of 4,000 spectators milled 
about the shores of Lake Mattawa, 
Orange, to witness the varied program 
of events of the water carnival put on 
by the Kiwanis Club of Orange, the 
first event of its kind held in Orange 
for many years. The afternoon festivi- 
ties included swimming races, canoe 
tilting contests and speed boat races 
and the evening program featured a 
band concert and a parade of boats, 
beautifully decorated and illuminated, 
for which cash prizes were awarded. 
The committee in charge of this af- 
fair was headed by W. Theodore 
Williams, 
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The Kiwanis Knot Hole Gang sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Lubbock, Texas, had a busy 


summer with summer playground activities. The Athletic Department of the Texas Technical College 
cooperated in this work. 


Charlotte, North Carolina— 
A Church Going Club 


Charlotte has lost no time in swing- 
ing into action in support of one of the 
Public Affairs Activities of Kiwanis In- 
ternational—“support of churches in 
their spiritual aims.” 

Dr. William Harrison Williams, pas- 
tor of the Pritchard Memorial Baptist 
Church, presented the activity in a 
clear and definite manner at a meeting 
not so long ago and on poll of the club 
it was found that 90 per cent of those 
present are officials in churches and 
the other 10 per cent are members of 
some congregation. All voiced heartiest 
approval of the suggestion to support 
the churches. 

In fact, the club has little opportu- 


The Kiwanis Club of Highland Park, poiehigen, provided a 
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nity to forget its obligation to the 
church and its allied interests, since 
four of its most active members are 
representatives of churches. Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Frazer, a past president of the 
club, is president of Queen’s-Chicora 
College, a Presbyterian college for 
women, and also pastor of a Presbyte- 
rian church; Dr. Luther Little is pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church; Rabbi 
William Greenberg is pastor of the 
United Brotherhood Synagogue and 
Dr. Williams is pastor of the Pritchard 
Memorial Baptist Church. 


Sudbury, Massachusetts, 


Works to Defeat Crime 

After hearing J. Edgar Hoover, di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, United States Department 
of Justice, speak at the Convention 
in Washington on “Crime and the Citi- 
zen,’ the Kiwanians of Sudbury re- 
solved to translate his challenge into 
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: , hea pore of the funds which ran 
the vacation bible school at the Highland Park Corps. Silene pupils and five teachers were 
enrolled in this school. 





Between 600 and 700 boys from the ages of 
six to sixty attended a free moving picture show, 
*Let’s Go See the Ball Game,” which featured 
big league stars. The show was held on Satur- 
day morning and was put on by the Kiwanis Club 
of Charleston, Illinois, with the codperation of 
the Lincoln Theater management. Above are 
some of the boys who attended with Everett 
Brown, chairman of the committee in charge, on 
the extreme left, William Strodel on the extreme 
right and Pat Williams, hidden in the back. 


an achievement. The result of this re- 
solve was that a new patrol car, 
equipped with spotlights, puncture- 
proof tubes and radio police equip- 
ment was presented to Deputy Chief 
Seneca W. Hall. 

The car was presented to Mr. Hall 
at a testimonial dinner commemorat- 
ing his 40 years of capable service to 
the town of Sudbury. Some 450 resi- 
dents attended this affair, at which 
there was entertainment provided by 
a theatrical company, followed by 
dancing. 

Members of the Sudbury club are 
of the opinion that organized crime 
can be defeated by Kiwanis leadership 
and they suggest that every Kiwanis 
club put into operation Mr. Hoover’s 
recommendations as suggested in his 
address. 
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Left: President Arnell G. Engstrom of the Kiwanis Club of Traverse 


Above: Five hundred boys and girls were entertained at a Hallowe’en party last 
year given by the Kiwanis Club of Bridgeton, New Jersey. 


Right: The Kiwanis Club of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, has erected six of these signs 
along the principal highway at points where the roads enter Harrisburg. 


Directly below: Eleven of the boys and girls who have been furnished with glasses 
by the Kiwanis Club of Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


Right, below: Here are the prize winners in the 1936 kite tournament conducted by 
the Kiwanis Club of Sac City, Iowa. There were 202 entries. 
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Fees mega avi Sees Vernon E. Chase of has Dearborn, Michigan, 
one of the relics of the logging era, a — al dis Geittn Right: Jlembers of the Oceanside, New Jersey, club were special guests of the officers 


Uncle Sam fired his 14-inch guns north of Oceanside recently. 
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~ Kiwanis Personalities 











Douglas Bremner, past president of 
the Montreal, Quebec, club, and a 
Lieutenant Governor of the Ontario- 
Quebec-Maritime District, in accepting 
the presidency recently of the Homeo- 
pathic Hospital of Montreal has added 
to an already long list of offices con- 
nected with executive direction of lead- 
ing Montreal hospitals. This list in- 
cludes: 

Advisory Council—Montreal Conva- 
lescent Hospital. 

Board of  Management—Verdun 
Protestant Hospital. 

President—School for Crippled Chil- 
dren. 


Governor—Foundling and _ Baby 
Hospital. 

Governor—Montreal General Hos- 
pital. 

Governor—Children’s Memorial Hos- 
pital. 


Kiwanian Bremner is also a trustee 
of the Endowment Funds of McGill 
University, a member of the Montreal 
Hospital Council and various medical 
associations as well as engineering so- 
cieties in connection with his profes- 
sion. A particularly interesting fact 
is that none of the appointments listed 
are “in name only” but to each there 
is attached a great measure of respon- 
sibility. 


Past President Frederick L. Kinley 
of Findlay, Ohio, has been elected to 
the superintendency of the Findlay 
schools by the board of education. He 
previously served as principal of the 
high school for a number of years. 
Kiwanian Kinley is also a former 
Lieutenant Governor. 


To Roy E. Mottesheard of East 
Dearborn, Michigan, has come the hon- 
or of being elected second vice-presi- 
dent of the Fire Chief’s Association of 
America at their recent meeting in 
Toronto. 


Kiwanian Thomas M. Eaton of Long 
Beach, California, was recently elected 
mayor of Long Beach. 


Kiwanian George Boardman Ed- 
wards, Darlington, South Carolina, has 
been bringing Darlington much pub- 
licity by his radio talks. Dr. Edwards 
has already talked over the radio sta- 
tions at Charlotte, North Carolina, and 
Charleston and Columbia, South Caro- 
lina. There is one more address to be 
broadcast over Greenville. The talks 
have brought forth much favorable 
comment. In addition to being an ac- 
tive Kiwanian, Dr. Edwards is the may- 
or of the city. 





Dwight L. Baker, president of the 
Lafayette, Indiana, club was recently 
reélected president of the Indiana Fu- 
neral Directors’ Association. Walter 
W. Allen, member of the Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, club was elected ser- 
geant-at-arms and Major Stuart Mc- 
Leon, member at Lafayette, was one 
of the speakers. 


The members of the Bridgeton, New 
Jersey, club are fortunate in having 
as pianist an accomplished musician, 
Kiwanian Lowell Ayars. Although he 
is still in his early twenties his ability 
is recognized and he is very prominent 
in musical circles. He received a very 
nice write-up in a late issue of Radio 


Guide. 


Past Governor George W. Fleming 
of Hyde Park, Chicago, Illinois, has 
been appointed chairman of publicity 
on the Central Motor Freight Associa- 
tion Safety Commission. He was a 
judge in the Chicago Park District Po- 
lice contest for 1936 and was also 
chairman of the public session of edu- 
cation of the 14th annual Midwest 
Safety Conference which was held at 
the Stevens Hotel in Chicago. Kiwan- 
ian Fleming has also served as trustee 
and lieutenant governor as well as be- 
ing past president of his club. 


At a recent meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Kentucky Chil- 
dren’s Home in Louisville, Kentucky, 
Past Presidents Charles W. Welch and 
Lewis C. Tingley were elected vice- 
presidents. Immediate Past President 
Glenn Kendall and Past President Wil- 
liam F. Goodell were elected members 
of the board and the executive com- 
mittee. 


Kiwanian John T. Cookson of East 
St. Louis, Illinois, was recently elected 
state president of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Congratulations are in order for 
Claude Pepper, member of the Talla- 
hassee, Florida, club. He has been 
nominated for United States Senator 
to succeed the late Duncan U. Fletcher 
and in Florida his nomination is tanta- 
mount to election. He will assume his 
duties in November. Kiwanian Pepper 
is a former Lieutenant Governor. 


Kiwanian Edward H. Sharpe, Fred- 
erick, Maryland, has been appointed 
on the State Board of Education by 
the Governor of Maryland. 
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From Sinton, Texas, comes word 
that W. B. Moss has been reélected 
county judge, Burtt C. Potter has been 
reélected county attorney and Manton 
W. Williams has been reélected tax 
assessor-collector. 


Kiwanian Ross E. Burks, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Black- 
well, Oklahoma, recently received no- 
tice from the Governor of Oklahoma 
that he had been appointed a member 
of the Board of Regents of a prepara- 
tory school. The appointment is for 
a term of four years. Kiwanian Burks 
has served as president and secretary 
of his club. 


Homer L. Shantz who was a mem- 
ber of the Tucson, Arizona, club and 
president of the University of Arizona, 
has been made head of the Wild Life 
Division of the National Forest Ser- 
vice and has already assumed his new 
duties in Washington, D. C. 


Kiwanian John P. Feuling of Saint 
Paul, Minnesota, was made chairman 
of the Saint Paul Police Commission 
whose duty it is to name the Chief of 
Police for a term of six years. 


Kiwanian John J. Woelfle of New 
York City was recently named Admir- 
al of the Great Lakes Navy. He was 
appointed by the Governor of Ohio 
to command the Flagship, Moses 
Cleveland, in the Great Lakes Exposi- 
tion. The Admiral’s hat and warrant 
were presented to him by a representa- 
tive of the Governor of Ohio. 


Three members of Sedalia, Missouri, 
were recently honored. C. L. Hanley 
was appointed as a member of the 
Public Library Board, Leon H. Ar- 
chias, Jr., was elected president of the 
Missouri State Florists Association 
and Edw. P. Mullaley who has been 
Acting Postmaster for some time re- 
ceived the appointment of Postmaster 
for four years. 


Dr. P. H. Schoen of New Albany, 
Indiana, has been elected a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the public 
schools for a term of three years and 
Dr. Ervin F. Bence has been elected 
president of the local Chamber of 
Commerce. Other Kiwanians holding 
places of honor are Oscar O. Bader, 
member of the school board; Dr. Carl 
Schoen, president of the Floyd County 
Medical Society; Neal V. Trautman, 
member of the city council, and Dr. 
John P. Gentile is vice-president of the 
medical staff at St. Edwards Hospital. 


Kiwanian Adj. C. Franklin of Sal- 
inas, California, has been promoted to 
the rank of Major in the Salvation 
Army. Congratulations Major Franklin! 
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Past President Ferdinand B. Peik, 
Carrington, North Dakota, has been 
elected president of the North Dakota 
State Dental Association for this com- 
ing year. 


The trophy for having the greatest 
reduction in fire losses for 1935 was 
won by the city of Bayonne, New Jer- 
sey, and was presented to Fire Chief 
Kiwanian James Hogan at a recent 
meeting. The trophy is competed for 
annually by the municipalities of Hud- 
son County, New Jersey. 


The Sewickley, Pennsylvania, club 
has the distinction of having in its 
membership three borough managers— 
Past President John C. Hiteshew, H. 
F. Burkholder and Frank C. Sturm. 
Two other members are active in the 
work of the newly organized Alle- 
gheny County Society for Crippled 
Children, Chas. B. Horton being a 
member of the board and Samuel C. 
Mahood, secretary of the club, serving 
as secretary of the society. Robert L. 
Pfeifer was recently elected president 
of the Western Pennsylvania Funeral 
Directors’ Association for the coming 
year. 


Paul T. Foltz, member of the Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, club is a member of the 
American Olympic bowling team and 
was sent to Berlin, Germany, to par- 
ticipate in the world’s greatest athletic 
event. 


Dr. Henry B. Mehrmann, past pres- 
ident of the Oakland, California, club 
has recently been elected to the office 
of Grand Worthy President of the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles—a worthy 
office for a worthy man. 


For the coming year, Rev. Henry 
C. Armstrong of Anderson, Indiana, 
will serve as president of the Ander- 
son Ministerial Association. 


Immediate Past President Walter J. 
McIntyre of Westwood, New Jersey, 
is president of Bergen County Re- 
corders Association. He is planning to 
visit Canada soon to observe Magis- 
trate’s Courts there. 


Lieutenant Governor Herbert C. 
Peiffer has been reélected city clerk 
of South Gate, California, for the 
third successive term and Kiwanian G. 
M. Baumgardner is now serving as 
mayor of that city. Kiwanian Peiffer 
has also served as president and sec- 
retary of his club. 


Dr. Theo. S. Laing, member of the 
Plainfield, New Jersey, club has been 
appointed dentist for the North Plain- 
field High School. 
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» The Question Box « 


Conducted by George W. Kimball 
Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. Some of these questions, 
of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 














Q.—ls it permissible to make ladies, 
members of a Kiwanis club? (Secre- 
tary.) 

A.—No; Article II of the By-Laws 
of Kiwanis International restricts the 
membership to men in al] divisions in- 
cluding active, reserve, privileged, and 
honorary membership. 


Q.—Should honorary members be in- 
cluded in the membership figures re- 
corded on the official monthly reports? 
(Club Secretary.) 

A.—No, only active, reserve, and 
privileged members of the club should 
be considered in the monthly report 
either for listing the membership or 
for the purpose of figuring the attend- 
ance percentage. 


Q.—Should a lieutenant governor file 
the official visitation report on his own 
club? (Lieutenant Governor.) 

A.—Personally, I would not want to. 
I would arrange for an exchange visit 
with a lieutenant governor of a neigh- 
boring division and agree with him that 
the report of each of us should be made 
on a sound, frank basis covering what 
we actually found in the other’s club. 


Q.—Can we take two members from 
each subdivision of a major classifica- 
tion? (Club President.) 

A.—Yes, the classification plan of Ki- 
wanis rates legitimate subdivisions the 
same as any other classifications. 


Q.—What is the purpose of the con- 
vention zones as set up by Kiwanis 
International? (Club President.) 

A.—The five convention zones, set 
up by action of the International Con- 
vention at Miami, are designed to elim- 
inate the possibility of consecutive In- 
ternational Conventions in one section 
of the country. ° 


Q.—Should suspended members be in- 
cluded in my weekly calculations for 
thirty days? (Club Secretary.) 

A.—You should include them until 
their case is disposed of which would 
not be longer than to the end of the 
thirty-day period, when they will be 
either reinstated or finally deleted by 
your board of directors. 


Q.—Our Board is divided as to 
whether or not it is customary to elect 
our vice president to the presidency of 
the club. (Club Secretary.) 

A.—This question is a natural one 
from a new club. In the Standard Form 
for Club By-Laws, under which you 
are operating, rotation in office is not 
provided and is not generally practiced 
in Kiwanis clubs. Some of the larger 
clubs require a period of training for 
one or two years as vice president. 


Q.—Why not have club officers be- 
gin their duties upon election rather 
than to wait until the first of the year? 
(Club Secretary.) 

A.—The whole leadership training 
plan of Kiwanis is built upon the dis- 
trict and club administrative year fol- 
lowing that of the calendar. This per- 
mits the organization of the Interna- 
tional Board following the convention, 
the appointment of committees and the 
development of their programs prior 
to the International Council for the 
newly elected district governors in No- 
vember, the district training schools 
for the lieutenant governors following 
the Council Meeting, and the carrying 
to the clubs through the presidents an 
outline of the program for the next 
year, all prior to January 1. This 
planned program for a year and train- 
ing schedule would be impossible if 
district and club officers took office im- 
mediately upon election for district of- 
ficers would be assuming office at vari- 
ous times from August to the last of 
October and club officers at various 
dates in October and November. 


Q.—A club member is absent from 
the club for four consecutive meetings, 
being away on business, and does not 
make up his attendance elsewhere. Is 
the member automatically suspended 
from club membership? (Club Presi- 
dent.) 

A.—It depends on whether or not 
his absence was excused by your board 
of directors. Whether he should be ex- 
cused, must be determined by the board 
on the facts of the case. Ordinarily a 
member under such circumstances will 
notify the club through the secretary 
that he is to be away and of the pos- 
sibility that he may not be able to make 
up by attending other clubs. The sec- 
retary would call the absence to the 
attention of the board and it would de- 
termine whether or not excuse should 
be given. 
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How Kiwanis Codperates with 4-H Clubs 


(From page 581) 


The Dallas Kiwanis club coéperates 
with the county agricultural agent and 
county school superintendent in secur- 
ing leaders for the clubs in the com- 
munity and offers scholarships to 
Summer School for the outstanding 
club members. 

The Klamath Falls club has given 
support to the club members of Kla- 
math County in many ways, particu- 
larly in transporting members on the 
various tours which are held. 

The Kiwanis club at Seaside has 
not only given scholarships each year 
to Summer School, but has also enter- 
tained at a luncheon for club members 
from Oregon, Washington, Montana, 
Idaho, and Utah, who are attending 
the Pacific International Live Stock 
Exposition in Portland. Many of these 
young people have never before seen 
the ocean. They make the trip to Sea- 
side, are welcomed by the Kiwanis 
club, entertained at a luncheon, and 
shown a real time while there. 

For many years the Tillamook Ki- 
wanis club has been presenting to the 
club members of the county who 
complete their project 4-H Club 
achievement pins. The club purchases 
the pins, then as the county club agent 
holds an Achievement Day program a 


representative of the Kiwanis club pre- 
sents the pins to the club members 
who have completed their work. 

Others ways in which various clubs 
of the state have assisted 4-H Club 
work in the state have been the en- 
couragement given individual members 
from time to time in the work they 
are doing, the taking of a few minutes 
to talk with a boy or girl about his or 
her work, bringing some club member 
to their luncheon as a guest and having 
him tell about the work he and other 
members are doing. 

We feel that in our contacts with 
the boys and girls all over the state 
and in watching their work, the inspi- 
ration given them by the men of Ki- 
wanis clubs has been worth while and 
that these young people appreciate 
this. They have gone out and done a 
better piece of work as a result of the 
interest, support, and encouragement 
of these men. We again say that Ki- 
wanis clubs are living up to their club 
motto as they are building better men 
and women through their 4-H Club 
contacts and will make real friends 
of these boys and girls. 

And could it not also be said that 
better Kiwanians are being developed 
through this great work? 


What Do These Times Demand of the 
Schools ? 


(From page 588) 


also those games adapted to middle 
and old age. 

The extra time which man has upon 
his hands may well be used in carrying 
on a hobby. Some people have even 
gone so far with a hobby that they 
make as much or more money from 
the work and time spent on it than at 
their regular jobs. Doctor Isaac T. 
Headland of Alliance, Ohio, in a recent 
talk, disclosed that he had made a 
small fortune besides being included 
in the Who’s Who from his hobby: 
namely, the collecting and printing of 
Chinese Nursery Rhymes, translated 
into English. The man who has a defi- 
nite hobby will be a better citizen since 
he will be busy and occupied and will 
not have time to get into trouble. The 
school has attempted to make some 
provision for such training by includ- 
ing a club program as a necessary 
feature in the school program. In 
these clubs are assembled people of 
common interests who are directed by 
an adviser who has the same interest. 
As examples we can mention the 
stamp, coin, leather craft, school 
paper, dramatic, and other clubs too 
numerous to mention here. It is in 


these clubs that students may find a 
hobby, and perhaps an association and 
interest which will be of lasting value 
in their lives. 

Fourth, and last, but by far from 
least, the times demand a new philoso- 
phy of life. The principles laid down by 
Christ, namely, the brotherhood of 
man, the Golden Rule, interest in the 
welfare of our fellowman, must be- 
come principles put into practice. We 
must have a more definite recognition 
of the fact that freedom in a democ- 
racy means freedom to do as one 
pleases so long as it does not interfere 
with the welfare of others. There must 
be a general demand on the part of 
the publi¢ that all must accept the 
responsibilities as well as the priv- 
ileges if our democratic government is 
to continue. Such a philosophy will 
demand law enforcement, recognition 
of the needs of all people, and willing- 
ness to work for the new order that 
all and not a few may live and enjoy 
the fruits of living. The school must 
turn out people with wider interests 
and with a stronger determination to 
preserve our democratic principles by 
seeing to it that they are practiced, 
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not in the same way our forefathers 
did, but as they apply to the times in 
which we are living, keeping in mind 
always that democracy is dependent 
upon a citizen being willing to accept 
the responsibilities as well as the 
privileges. To prepare young people for 
such living, calls upon the admin- 
istrators to so organize the school that 
it shall be a truly democratic com- 
munity in miniature in which students 
can experience the challenge to carry 
responsibilities. Then and only then 
will we have a citizenry trained and 
ready to meet the new situations un- 
flinchingly and unafraid. 


The Individual and His 
Community 
(From page 586) 


ualism is possible in such coéperation? 

Such work is “elimination by sub- 
stitution,” a truly constructive proc- 
ess. Youth has energy and desire and 
curiosity, and these will find expres- 
sion, in one way or another. The job 
of the community agencies is to chan- 
nelize the energy and the desires of 
youth by means of proper forms of 
self expression. We must lay more 
stress on programs of healthful, cre- 
ative activity—not only for the. child 
but for the grownup, whose leisure 
time is destined to grow as the prob- 
lem of unemployment is solved through 
shortening of work hours. 

The way to remove and prevent 
crime and disease and human ugliness 
is to remove the breeders of them. 
We’ve got to cultivate a community 
as we cultivate a garden; that, in fact, 
is what the ideal communities have 
been doing. The garden must have rich 
soil, moisture, sunshine and cultiva- 
tion, or the weeds stifle the corn, the 
potatoes and the flowers. A community 
must have the sort of cultivation af- 
forded by the Kiwanis club, together 
with other agencies, or that community 
will be full of human weeds and 
stunted, stifled boys, girls, men and 
women. 

It is chiefly a matter of pulling to- 
gether—individuals, business men, pro- 
fessional men, educators, preachers, 
editors, working people, generally— 
for the comon welfare. There is plenty 
of demand here for individual initia- 
tive, for which there is needless con- 
cern in certain quarters. Nor does it 
destroy the initiative of those directly 
benefited. Opportunity is one thing 
every boy or girl, or grownup for that 
matter, should have. 

But there can be no community in 
the best sense, in the social sense, 
without coédperation of the new citi- 
zen, the individual who enjoys the 
opportunity to create and serve instead 
of the freedom to prey upon his fel- 
lows as a jungle-type individualist. 

After all, in this congested, increas- 
ingly integrated society of ours, the 
welfare of the individual depends on 
the codperation of individuals. 
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Joliet, Illinois, Winner in Silver Division 


gave a Christmas concert which was 
truly described as marvelous. Over 150 
attended this affair. 


6. RELATION TO DISTRICT AND 
INTERNATIONAL 


Our club has endeavored to céop- 
erate on every occasion with the dis- 
trict and Kiwanis International in 
every way possible. Our club was rep- 
resented 100% at the Division IV 
Conference held at Englewood on Jan- 
uary 21, when 25 of our Officers, Di- 
rectors and Committee Chairmen at- 
tended with temperature at 5 degrees 
below zero. 

We arranged for the official visit of 
our district governor on March 11, 
when he addressed our club at noon, 
and the directors and committee chair- 
men in the evening. 

We challenged all clubs in Division 
IV to an attendance contest for Jan- 
uary and February and won the con- 
test. 

We won the regular Division IV 
ten weeks’ attendance contest—March 


4 to May 11, with an average of 
96.25%, being awarded the Harry 
Himmel Trophy for this accomplish- 


ment. 

We observed All Kiwanis Night ac- 
cording to the program of Kiwanis 
International. 

Two of our members and their 
wives attended the International Con- 
vention at San Antonio, Texas, as our 
delegates. 

We had good representation in at 
least four other division or district 
meetings during the year. 

Our club was 100% in attendance 
at the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District 
Convention in Rockford on October 8, 
with 91 members present and over 40 
ladies. This, we are told, is the first 
time this has ever been accomplished. 

At this convention we were awarded 
the District Music Trophy for the third 
successive year, also the Alfred Cope- 
land Callen Kiwanis Education Trophy 
and the Nic LeGrand Under-Privileged 
Child Trophy, as well as four honor- 
able mentions in other activities. 

Our District and International dues, 
District Bulletin and _ International 
Magazine subscriptions, convention 
assessments and all other bills from 
District and International have been 
paid promptly. 

Our By-Laws were changed in ac- 
cordance with recommendation of Ki- 
wanis Internationa! to hold our election 
of officers earlier to permit more time 
for committee appointments, etc., by 
the new officers for the following year. 

The club voted to incorporate and 
the details have been submitted to and 
approved by Kiwanis International. 

All monthly, semi-annual, annual 


(From page 599) 


and special reports, if any, have been 
promptly forwarded to District and 
Kiwanis International. 

Our Inter-Club Relations Commit- 
tee has considered and investigated 
the possibility of establishing new 
clubs in two cities in our region. On one 
occasion the committee met with the 
Chamber of Commerce of Wilmington, 
Illinois, in regard to the matter but it 
was considered inadvisable to try to 
start a new club there. 

Our newly elected president, Gene 
Harris, attended the Officers’ Training 
School in Chicago on December 5. 


ll. ACTIVITIES 
|. UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD 


On April 24 and 25 the club staged 
a Musical Review “Hit It Up” in the 
High Schoo] Auditorium netting over 
$500.00 profit for under-privileged 
child work. 

Gave $150.00 to Herald News Free 
Milk Fund. 

Gave $100.00 Musical Scholarship in 
St. Francis College. Awarded to de- 
serving girl through competitive radio 
auditions over Station WCLS. 

Sent two boys to Salvation 
Army Camp at Camp Lake, Wisconsin. 
Paid expenses and furnished transpor- 
tation. 

Paid for one Y. M. C. A. membership 
for under-privileged boy. 

Furnished relief to under-privileged 
girl who helped in our show. 

Gave four loaves of bread daily to 
Salvation Army for poor families. 

Gave dozens of bottles of milk daily 
to poor families. 

Gave $100.00 worth of milk to hos- 
pitals for under-fed children. 
Gave $100.00 worth of 

churches for poor families. 

Gave 100 quarts of milk to Salva- 
tion Army for Christmas baskets for 
poor. 

Gave over $75.00 free dental serv 
ice to under-privileged children. 

Gave ten movie shows at two or- 
phanages and two churches for poor 
children. 

Gave total of 475 tickets to orphans 
to basketball games, band concerts and 
a dance recital, and furnished trans- 
portation. 

Took fifty-two orphan btys to Ki- 
wanis Scout Cabin for week’s outing 
and furnished transportation. 

Entertained a group of under- 
privileged children at Scout Cabin. 

Furnished a quantity of clothing to 
a family in need. 

Furnished two pairs of shoes to two 
girls so they could go to school. 

Gave two baskets of groceries to 
poor families on Thanksgiving Day. 

Provided bookkeeping supplies for 
six students in high school. 


poor 


milk to 


The club furnished the materials 
and personally constructed horizontal 
bars on the playground at Guardian 
Angel Orphans’ Home. 

On December 21, twenty members 
in teams of two each, for half hour 
periods from eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing on, rang the bells at a Salvation 
Army Kettle on a down town corner 
and collected over $75.00 for their 
Christmas basket fund. 

In addition “Kum Across Kans’ 
were distributed among the members 
to collect money with which to build 
a wading pool in Garnsey Park. Work 
is but partially completed. Will be 
finished in 1936. 


2. BOYS' AND GIRLS' WORK 


Sponsored Boy Scout work as we 
have for the past several years, and 
supervised organization of two new 
troops with more in process. 

Made arrangements with superinten- 
dent of public schools to organize 
troops in schools. 

Financed the rehabilitation of Ki- 
wanis Scout Cabin to extent of $200.00 
and secured materials at cost and re- 
lief labor. Total estimated at $3,802.00. 

Furnished a set of encyclopedia for 
the library and a quantity of soap for 
the kitchen in scout cabin; also some 
furnishings. 

Thirty-five members helped on Boy 
Scout drive for funds. Four of the five 
majors were Kiwanians, and the presi- 
dent of Scout Council and Scout 
Executive are members of our club. 

November 25, our program con- 
sisted of talks by John V. Shenck and 
Roy J. Heywood on “Aid for the 
Deaf”? with a demonstration with four 
boys and girls brought down from 
Chicago, showing work done with an 
Acousticon. Our club is planning to 
take up this work in 19386. 

Organized a Safety 
High School. 

Sponsored Safety Week Campaign 
in High School in April. 

The chairman of this committee ad- 
dressed the Joliet Industrial Club on 
“School Safety” and was appointed 
member of “Children’s Play Week’”’ 
Committee by the Mayor. 

In June, we sent two high school 
boys to “Boy State” meeting at State 
Capital where, with 215 other boys 
from all parts of the state, they 
studied fundamentals of good govern- 
ment for one week. 

Gave twelve high school students 
tickets to each of the first and second 
Joliet Symphony Orchestra Concerts. 

Showed movies of Y. M. C. A. camp 
in two grade schools to help promote 
interest in camp life for boys. 

In May, the club was serenaded at a 
club luncheon by the Joliet Champion- 
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ship grade school band and the boys 
were all given tickets to the Rialto 
Theatre. 

On December 2-6, we held our 
first Hobby Show which was a real 
success and will be made an annual af- 
fair. There were over fifty exhibitors, 
total admissions over 1,000 and the 
club netted about $40.00 but the good 
will created was worth much to the 
club. 

In May, the first Model Airplane 
Contest for boys was promoted and 
conducted by the club. The indoor 
contest was held on May 11, in the 
high school gymnasium with about 
twenty contestants, and on May 18, 
the outdoor contest was held at the 
Municipal Airport with an equal num- 
ber of contestants. 

Winners were given free airplane 
rides by the manager of the airport 
and the other contestants each received 
a pair of wings inscribed with a “K,”’ 
emblematic of Kiwanis. 


3. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The accomplishments of our club on 
this activity were very limited during 
the past year, due to the continued 
depressed condition of business gen- 
erally in our community, resulting in 
so many unemployed workers that it 
was difficult to secure placements by 
this committee. 

However, in January they secured 


positions for three high school stu- 
dents and sent out four girls and 
three boys for interviews regarding 


possible placements. 

In February, they secured inter- 
views for four boys and one girl with 
prospective employers and_ secured 
fifty hours’ work for one Junior Col- 
lege student. 

In March, they placed one girl and 
one boy in permanent positions and se- 
cured temporary work for one girl. 
The committee also sponsored two mo- 
tion pictures for the Vocational 
School in the High School, each pic- 
ture being shown to approximately 
1,000 boys. 

In April they placed two girls and 
two boys in permanent positions, two 
girls in temporary positions and sent 


another girl to interview a dentist for 


possible employment later. 

Motion pictures on the operation of 
gas engines were shown twice this 
month in the Vocational Department 
of the High School to approximately 
1,000 boys each time. 

In May, interviews were arranged 
for three boys and one was placed in 
a permanent position. 

In July, six boys were referred to 
an Auto Company looking for sales- 
men. 

In June, the committee started pre- 
liminary work on the Hobby Show to 
be given the first week in December. 

This work was continued throughout 
the summer and fall months, getting 
publicity and arousing interest in the 
forthcoming event and lining up ex- 
hibitors. 


The Hobby Show was held Decem- 
ber 2-6 with about fifty exhibitors 
of many varied kinds, including model 
airplanes, boats, minerals, canes, 
rifles, etc. There were approximately 
1,000 admissions during the five days 
and the administration was so pleased 
with results, that it was decided to 
make the Hobby Show an annual affair. 

The local daily paper published a 
long editorial just before the opening 
of the show, commending our club 
for this activity and setting forth its 
value to the community. 


4. PUBLIC AFFAIRS, SPECIAL OB- 
JECTIVES AND OTHER MISCEL- 
LANEOUS ACTIVITIES 


The Public Affairs Committee de- 
voted a great deal of time to various 
matters of public interest and its 
members and the officers of the club 
were mentioned many times through- 
out the year in the daily press in con- 
nection with such matters. 

Some of the matters considered and 
either worked on or rejected were: 

Establishment of a Sanitary District 
for Greater Joliet, and erection of a 
sewage treatment plant through PWA 
assistance. This necessitated the or- 
ganization of a drainage district and 
the voting by the people of the dis- 
trict on the issuance of bonds for a 
portion of the cost. In the election the 
bond issue lost and the matter 
dropped for the time being. 

Elimination of grade crossings at 
three dangerous points in the com- 
munity. Still pending. 

Enlarging present facilities of Will 
County Tuberculosis Sanitarium. This 
proposition comes up for vote at the 
spring election and will probably pass. 

Construction of a new county jail 
will come up for vote in the spring. 
It has been approved by the County 
Board and plans drawn and approved 

Building of a Municipal Stadium 
was not carried through. 


A new Armory was allotted to 
Joliet by the Federal Government. 
Many meetings and much time and 


effort was spent in codperation with 
the Association of Commerce to se- 
cure a site but without success to date. 

Construction of a municipally owned 
and operated terminal on the deep 
waterway. Project still pending. 

Discussed the matter of a secret 
check on motorists violating city traf- 
fic rules. This resulted in the mayor 
appointing a corps of secret police. 
prominent and respected citizens, serv- 
ing without.pay, whose word would be 
unquestioned when they reported traf 
fic violations, and offenders summoned 
to the station and fined. Plan works 
out well. 

This committee was 
formation of a permanent Safety 
Council and the club president was 
appointed a member of the Traffic 
Committee. 

Twenty-five club members attended 
a joint luncheon meeting of Lions, 
Rotary and Kiwanis on February 22— 


active in the 
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Railroad Day—featuring addresses by 
Mr. Rodgers, President of E. J. & E. 
R. R. and several other high railroad 
officials. The meeting was sponsored 
by Rotary. 

The chairman of Public Affairs Com- 
mittee spoke over Radio Station WCLS 
boosting Clean-Up - Paint-Up Week 
Campaign sponsored by Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The committee mailed postals to 
every member urging him to vote at 
the city election and to have every 
voting member of his family and his 
two next door neighbors do likewise. 
A record vote was polled. 

Coéperated in making possible the 
Joliet Sunday Evening Club through 
which twelve splendid Sunday Evening 
Programs during the winter months 
were made possible. About 50% of our 
members were sponsors and a Kiwan- 
ian is secretary-treasurer of the club. 

During the year, our president at- 
tended a total of 239 meetings and 
conferences, including as high as eight 
meetings or conferences in one month 


regarding civic affairs; two radio 
broadcasts; Toastmaster at 50th An- 


nual Forefathers’ Banquet; and gave 
official opening address at Boy Scout 
Patrol Leaders’ Convention. 

The vice-president 
than 114 meetings and conferences: 
distributed over thirty bouquets of 
flowers to inmates of the County Poor 
Farm, Tuberculosis Sanitarium and the 
two hospitals; showed many movies at 
the two orphanages, schools and 
churches, and in neighborhood towns. 


attended more 


The secretary-treasurer was a very 
busy man during the past year. He at- 
tended a total of over 155 meetings 
during the twelve months and per- 
formed secretarial work and many 
other duties. He wrote and mailed 
over 1,128 letters and 1,810 postal 
cards and performed a countless num- 
ber of other duties incident to his 
office. 

The activity of our club during 1935 
was outstanding among the civic or- 
ganizations of this community as is 
evidenced by the reports of the Pub- 
licity Committee, showing the number 
of articles and inches expressed in 
newspaper lines of publicity which 
appeared in the Herald News and Spec- 
tator besides the number of articles 
which appeared in The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine and district bulletin. 

The Committee on Publicity  re- 
ported a total of 154 articles, measur- 
ing 1,147 inches, or 16,158 newspaper 
lines of publicity, in addition to fifteen 
radio broadcasts regarding our Musi- 
eal Show, Model Airplane Contest and 
Music Scholarship; an editorial com- 
mending us for our Model Airplane 
Contest and a newspaper article en- 
titled “Value of Service Clubs to 4 
Community,” in which was included a 
history of our club. 





Loyalty Days—October 3 and 4 


AST year Kiwanis clubs were 

asked to coéperate in the observ- 
ance of Loyalty Days in view of the 
special objective, “Support of Churches 
in Their Spiritual Aims,” and the Con- 
stitutional object, “To Give Primacy 
to the Human and Spiritual Rather 
Than to the Material Values of Life.’ 

Last year many clubs observed these 
days, distributing literature, promot- 
ing church attendance in general and 
in many cases arranging for the Ki- 
wanis club to attend church as a 
group on that day. 

The need for “the mobilization of 
moral and spiritual forces” is even 
more recognized today by our best 
leaders and thinkers and therefore it 
is to be hoped that our clubs both in 
Canada and the United States will 
even more generally coédperate in the 
promotion and observance of Loyalty 
Days. 

Speaking of this observance, in 
which are coéperating all those who 
believe in God, Charles V. Vickrey, 
founder of the movement and its sec- 
retary as well, writes in a recent com- 
munication: 

“We are engaged in a campaign no 
less important and urgent than that of 
the political parties. The issues are 
more fundamental than political issues, 
and provide a better solution to our 
national problems than will the No- 
vember elections. We are asking the 
citizens of America to ‘Turn to God.’ 
The first step is the observance of 
Loyalty Days, October 3 and 4, 1936, 
when ‘every citizen is cordially invited 
and every member confidently ex- 
pected in church or synagogue.’ The 


slogan chosen is, ‘Every member pres- 
ent or accounted for.’ ” 

In view of our officially approved 
program on “Support of Churches in 
Their Spiritual Aims,” clubs should 
plan to not limit their activities to the 
observance of Loyalty Days but should 
develop methods for the spiritual 
stimulation of their people by a con- 
tinued, constructive program of em- 
phasis upon worship, the place of the 
church, the need of the highest moral 
and spiritual living, etc. 

While this program of Loyalty Days 
is primarily sponsored in the United 
States by the National Committee for 
Religion and Welfare Recovery, it is 
entirely appropriate for Canadian 
clubs to observe these days from the 
standpoint of the Kiwanis object and 
special objective now included in the 
present administrative year as a pub- 
lic affair activity. 

The Loyalty Days program offers a 
strategic opportunity for a definite, 
practical activity by Kiwanis clubs in 
line with our Internationally approved 
program and their codperation in the 
observance of Loyalty Days can con- 
tribute significantly to the develop- 
ment of a final emphasis upon moral 
and spiritual forces throughout our 
two countries. 

Literature and suggestions on the 
observance of Loyalty Days will gladly 
be sent to Canadian as well as United 
States clubs by the headquarters of 
the National Committee for Religion 
and Welfare Recovery, 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. Our Interna- 
tional Committee on Support of 
Churches in Their Spiritual Aims has 
also forwarded bulletins to all clubs. 


Towers to Heaven 
By F. K. HIRSCH 


Past Governor, Louisiana-Mississippi District; Member, Monroe, Louisiana, Club 


of a wandering tribe settling in the 

plains of Shinar, where they de- 
termined to build a city with a tower 
so high that it would reach heaven, 
and in that way perpetuate their mem- 
ory. But we are also told that because 
only poor material was at hand, that 
confusion developed and the tower was 
never completed. 

About a score of years ago in a 
mid-western city, a group of men or- 
ganized a club with the general idea 
of helping each other in their business 
and professional life. They too, like 
the builders of that ancient tower 
would have failed, had they not added 
to their number men of vision, men 
with ideals, who changed the original 
slogan from “We Trade” to “We 


|" SACRED Literature we are told 


Build,” and selected worthy objectives 
toward which to strive. 





Those men of vision and idealism de- 
termined that only the best material 
should go into their building, not stone 
and mortar, but thought and hope and 
minds and hearts and souls. Their 
tower, built in the hearts of men and 
children, reaches the heavens. 

All about them they found little 
ones so badly in need of so many 
things, education, clothes, corrective 
operations, fatherly interest. As they 
provided for these needs, each kind 
and loving deed, became blocks of 
enduring granite in their tower. 

Youth, so often uncertain of the 
path in life it should select, blunders 
into vocations for which it is not fitted. 
Parental pride too chose a profession 
for the child, without considering its 
ability or interest. Those men, dedicat- 
ing their lives to human happiness and 
betterment, then put aside their own 
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affairs, in order that they might coun- 
sel and advise, and wherever a youth 
was aided in finding himself and 
started upon the right path, another 
stone was added to their tower. 

Again they beheld that men were 
not always honorable in their dealings 
with one another and so they resolved 
to follow the Golden Rule in all their 
transactions with their fellowmen. 
Higher Business Standards were blocks 
added to their building. 

Government, so they found, was 
largely controlled by unscrupulous pol- 
iticians. To counteract this evil, an 
intelligent and aggressive citizenship 
was needed. They promulgated a pro- 
gram of civic education. 

Through the years, the original 
group, growing in membership but 
with undimmed vision, has_ selected 
and devoted itself to worthy objectives 
and has contributed its share toward 
the amelioration of human ills. They 
have put into their building the best 
thoughts of their minds, true and prov- 
en friendships, hand clasps of fellow- 
ship, unselfish devotion to the welfare 
of others, honesty and decency and 
idealism, so that today their tower 
reaches the skies. 

In that far off day, we are told, 
God looked down upon those builders 
in the plains of Shinar and was not 
pleased with their work and caused 
it to cease. Today, I feel convinced 
that God looks down upon our work 
and finds it good. 

He says now as He said then “Be- 
hold, they are one people, and they 
have one language; and this is what 
they begin to do; and now nothing 
will be with-holden from them, which 
they purpose to do.” But now these 
words are spoken in blessing and not 
in condemnation, and we who have 
dedicated ourselves to our cause, know 
that in the tomorrows, everything that 
we attempt to do will not fail, for we 
are building our tower in the hearts 
of men and children. 


The Movies, Past—Present 
—Future 
(From page 585) 


years by such organizations as The 
League of Decency and other agencies 
has had some effect. A greater percent- 
age of good motion pictures has come 
out of the studios in the past twenty- 
four months than in any two years pre- 
ceding. However, if one computes the 
number of commendable productions 
against the total number of pictures 
released during this period, their insig- 
nificant percentage is appalling. It 
barely comes to half a dozen in a 
hundred. 

In the technical development and per- 
fection of the mechanics of the motion 
picture, the producers must be credited 
with an unprecedented achievement. As 
merchants of the most popular form of 
mass entertainment, they have made an 
immense success of their undertaking. 
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All their agencies have necessarily 
one basic object—the protection and 
preservation of the industry as an ag- 
gregation of strictly private business 
enterprises. In this, they are merely 
duplicating what is being done in 
nearly all other large scale enterprises. 


Reformation Cannot Come 
from Industry Alone 


Critics of the motion picture of to- 
day claim that we cannot expect refor- 
mation to come from the industry it- 
self. They contend that the conditions 
under which the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of pictures is carried on at 
the present time leaves much to be de- 
sired, and that any revolutionary 
changes in their basic approach to 
production, distribution and exhibition 
is out of the question under the present 
regime, Their argument is that though 
the majority of the most successful pic- 
tures of the last ten years were also 
voted the best pictures of their respec- 
tive seasons, the total output of the 
industry contains only an insignificant 
percentage of such pictures. 

It is the further contention of the 
critics that all the other arts had a 
chance to develop as such for hundreds 
of years before the merchant stepped 
in with his standardizing and profit- 
producing methods to exploit them. The 
motion picture was scarcely born when 
men of commerce appropriated it and 
turned it into a business, giving it 
small chance to develop as an art. This 
is one of the main reasons why the 
artistic potentialities of the motion pic- 
ture are so little understood and appre- 
ciated, even today. 

The screen is too big a power for 
good and evil, for society to be content 
with a supply of motion pictures manu- 
factured by business men, however 
well-meaning, merely because they find 
it a profitable business venture. 

The legitimate defense of the mo- 
tion picture producers is that they have 
repeatedly tried to experiment with 
what they consider artistic productions 
but the public failed to respond in suffi- 
cient numbers to justify further output 
of similar product on any appreciable 
scale. 

The producer is right when he says 
that he is in the business of manufac- 
turing and purveying popular enter- 
tainment that will bring him a profit. 
He is frank in saying that he is too 
busy with the many ramifications of his 
business to pay much attention to mo- 
tion pictures as an art. The critic is 
right when he says that the public is 
entitled to a consistent supply of good, 
wholesome motion pictures for their en- 
tertainment and edification. 

In my opinion, the industry can make 
a far-reaching contribution to the solu- 
tion of this baffling problem. It lies 
within the power and scope of the in- 
dustry to force the elimination of the 
double-feature evil. A _ single-feature 
program, presenting a carefully pro- 
duced, first-rate feature, surrounded by 






quality shorts, would in my opinion, not 
only please the motion picture fans but 
would also bring back to the theatre 
the many millions of patrons that have 
been lost to it in the last few years 
because of an insufficient supply of 
satisfying film fare. 

In addition to the elimination of the 
double-feature evil, may I make an- 
other suggestion to the industry? 

I propose the establishment of an 
independent organization that would 
undertake the production of experi- 
mental motion pictures under the guid- 
ance of outstanding film experts of the 
industry at a salary commensurate 
with their professional earning capa- 
city. 

I propose that the operating cost of 
this unit be underwritten by the major 
film companies, that its pictures be re- 
leased through their collective dis- 
tributing agencies and exhibited in 
their respective theatres. 


It would be a comparatively simple | 


matter for the producers to apportion 
among themselves a world gross reve- 
nue from these pictures sufficient to 
cover the cost of production. If any of 
the pictures so produced should win 
sufficient public acclaim to earn a 
profit, such surplus could be used to 
eventually make the organization self- 
supporting. It is essential, of course, 
that this unit be absolutely free from 
industry supervision or interference. 

The public could be taken in on this 
experiment. Its response to these pic- 
tures would be the barometer by which 
the industry could judge the changing 
attitude toward films in general. It 
would also be a basis upon which they 
could work out a new formula in pro- 
duction and apply it profitably to their 
own business needs. 

By this one gesture, the industry 
could answer all its critics without the 
loss of a single dollar, and with great 
ultimate profit to itself. 

This suggestion is based on similar 
efforts in the steel, automotive, electri- 
cal and other industries, all of which 
have proven not merely workable 
and practical, but also tremendously 
profitable. 


A Plea to the Motion 
Picture Industry 


And so I am on solid ground when I 
make this fervent plea to the motion 
picture industry for the encouragement 
and enhancement of the potentialities 
of the motion picture—the newest, most 
fluid of all the arts, the art born of the 
technical genius of mechanized civiliza- 
tion, the supreme art expression of our 
magic times, the art that is pregnant 
with the seed of greater possibilities 
than all the other arts combined. 

Every great nation, with the excep- 
tion of America, has played a pioneer 
part in the development of one art or 
another. Here is America’s singular 
opportunity to stamp its mark of crea- 
tive genius on the art which combines 
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literature and name of the Page Fence 
expert nearest you. 

PAGE FENCE is a product of the Page 
Steel & Wire Division of the American Chain 
| Company, Inc. 


1 |] PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 

NEW YORK PITTSBURGH ATLANTA 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








This Label—Your Guarantee 
The PAGE P-12 label identifies PAGE gal 
vanizing which is guaranteed to withstand a 
minimum of 12o0ne-minute dips by the Preece 
rest. PAGE P-12 galvanizing applies not only 
to fence fabric but also to posts, top rail and 
fittings as well—your guarantee of maximum 
resistance to rust 


America’s first wire fence—since 1883 











“BUYERS CANT FORGET 
ME ..... Since J 


Started this Sales 
Building Plan’ 
















“Thousands of people carry 
my ads around voluntarily! ed 
ads are imprinted on AUTO- 
POINT pencils! The easiest 
pencil in the world to write 
with; has the * Pgh ah 8 3 leads 
can't wobble; it always works! 
Prospects and customers see 
my message every time they 
write—they can't forget me 
when they buy in my line!’’— 
That’s what firms everywhere 
say! Find out why! Send for 
“37 Sales Plans’’ and samples 
(on your letterhead). 
Autopeint Company, 
ster Avenue, 
B ‘m-ae. Chicago, Ul. 
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MOBILIZATION 


of 


Spiritual Forces 


on 


LOYALTY DAYS 
October 3 and 4 





All Kiwanis Clubs 


are urged 
aggressively to promote 
co-operatively 
or otherwise 
community-wide plans 
to secure the 
attendance of 
all people 
at church, synagog 
or some religious service 
on either “Loyalty Day” 
Saturday, October 3 
or Sunday, October 4 
according to church 
and day of worship 
personally preferred. 


=— 


For Further Particulars 


See Bulletin to Presidents 
of All Clubs 





within its potentialities the essence of 
all the other arts. 

Will the industry provide the means 
of giving the most vital of the arts an 
opportunity to rouse mankind to an ap- 
preciation of the deeper, nobler and 
more enduring aspects of our life of 
today—and even more important—of 
our life of tomorrow? 

The world, at this crucial moment— 
America perhaps more so than any 
other country—needs a_ soul-stirring 
art that will lift it out of the lethargy 
of indifference, the rut of materialism, 
and inspire it to set its face toward the 
sun of a brighter day. 

No book, no poem, no speech, no 
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painting, no piece of sculpture, no 
music, however divinely inspired, can 
do that for the world. There is only 
one art that has the emotional mass 
appeal—the irresistible power of subtle 
persuasion—the rhythmic magic that 
finds its way imperceptibly into the 
innermost recesses of the everyday 
man, woman and child—the motion 
picture. 

Let those who appreciate the true 
import of this new art set their minds 
and hearts and pocketbooks on paving 
the way for the motion picture of 
tomorrow that will cull its ingredients 
from the soil of America and from the 
hearts and souls of its people. 


Statue of Liberty Dedicated Fifty Years Ago, Oct. 28 


(From page 596) 


ment, was accepted by the Congress 
as such, and has never been repaid. 
At the decisive victory of Yorktown 
there were more French troops than 
there were Americans engaged in the 
successful battle. 

Conversely, the success of the Colo- 
nies in separating themselves from 
England and in setting up their repub- 
lican form of government did much to 
crystallize French thought on the pos- 
sibility of such action in their own 
country and to arouse the French peo- 
ple to the point which brought about 
the French Revolution a few years 
later. Thus, it was indirectly the help 
which the French monarchy gave the 
American Colonies which caused its 
own downfall. 

It was the memory of this alliance 
and of the almost 100 years of friend- 
ship which followed it which gave rise 
to the presentation of the Statue of 
Liberty. The idea of such a memorial 
was suggested by Edouard de Labou- 
laye to a group of friends a few years 
before the 100th anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence was to be 
celebrated. Laboulaye proposed that 
the French participate in the centen- 
nial by joining with their American 
brothers in the erection of a substan- 
tial token of that friendship. Frederic 
Auguste Bartholdi, a young Alsatian 
sculptor, was commissioned to come to 
America to work out the plan of the 
memorial and the Statue of Liberty 
was the form he proposed on his re- 
turn. For a number of reasons it was 
not completed in time for the centen- 
nial but was dedicated ten years later, 
on October 28, 1886. 

This year we have an opportunity 
to observe the fiftieth anniversary of 
that dedication. It is an occasion which 
will have even more _§ significance 
than the act it commemorates for 
during the half-century which has 
passed since President Grover Cleve- 
land dedicated the Statue of Liberty 
it has come to be much more 
than a mere “gesture of friendship.” 
It has become the symbol of friend- 


ship, and of those concepts which men 
hold most dear. 


A World Symbol 

Today the Statue of Liberty is prob- 
ably the most widely known and 
greatly loved figure in the world. A 
half-dozen countries have used it to 
decorate their postage stamps and 
there is not a school boy anywhere 
who would not recognize its picture. 
Citizens of other countries have ac- 
cepted it as the trade mark of the 
United States and in its symbolism 
they have wrapped up all that Amer 
ica means to them. 

To Americans it has come to sym- 
bolize those concepts which are finest 
and most fundamental in the system 
of government, the principles of free- 
dom and equality upon which the na- 
tion was founded and the ideals of 
democracy upon which it will continue. 

It is with these concepts and this 
symbolism in mind that the National] 
Park Service, governmental custodian 
of the famous monument, has under- 
taken an anniversary program which 
it hopes will give every person an op- 
portunity to take part in the observ- 
ance. Throughout America and in 
other countries, clubs and _ societies 
are devoting programs to the Statue 
of Liberty and its anniversary. Spe- 
cial study of its history and meaning 
is being made in American schools 
this month. On October 28 the anni- 
versary will be celebrated at the 
Statue of Liberty and by a fortunate 
coincidence, Andre de Laboulaye, the 
present Ambassador from France, will 
lead the delegation of his countrymen 
who honor the symbol his grandfather 
suggested sixty years ago. 

It is indeed an occasion on which 
each of us might well stop and ponder 
the friendship which led to the presen- 
tation of the Statue of Liberty, the al- 
liance it memorialized, the concepts it 
has come to represent, and to ask our- 
selves just what its symbolism means 
to us and what we are doing to perpet- 
uate the principles for which it stands. 
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International Committee Suggestions 


ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 
IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


By MERLIN H. HUNTER 
Chairman of Committee 


AN you realize that the year will 

soon be gone and that there is 
still a lot that can be done by your 
committee even thoug you have been 
very active? Of course if you have 
been letting things slide a bit through 
the summer there is still more that 
can be done. Even though there is a 
presidential campaign let’s not forget 
that we still have the problem of 
Economy and Efficiency in Local Gov- 
ernment and let us give a proper 
amount of attention to it. 

A lot of committee chairmen have 
been using the ‘‘Talkettes’” which have 
been sent to all clubs with good re- 
sults. If you have not used them, won’t 
you fish them out of your files and put 
them to some use before the end of 
the year? Three additional ‘“Talkettes”’ 
have been sent for use during the last 
part of the year. 

To be used for an entire program in 
December there has been sent to your 
club a Questionnaire. A few changes 
may be needed to fit local conditions. 
Have enough copies made so that each 
member of the club may have one to 
fill out for the first part of the pro- 
gram. After this you are to read the 
correct answers. We anticipate that 
this program will show several mem- 
bers of your club that there are a few 
things about their local government 
which they do not know and that it will 
result in a greater personal interest 
in local affairs. We are sure you will 
agree that the results should more 
than compensate for the effort needed 
on your part. 

When the year writes “Finis” on 
our work, may we be able to see some 
accomplishment from the expenditure 
of our efforts. 


ATTENDANCE 


By FRANK E, FINLEY 
Chairman of Committee 


ITH the summer vacation season 
at a close the International Com- 
mittee on Attendance desires to call to 
the attention of all club presidents the 
necessity of a check-up on each and 
every club in Kiwanis International. 
A number of clubs have carried on 
lively summer programs and their at- 
tendance has been none the worse 
during the summer months. Some 
clubs, however, suffered a loss in at- 
tendance during July and August and 
special efforts are necessary. To these 
clubs the committee recommends the 
president call a meeting of his At- 
tendance Committee and go over the 
list of delinquent members and make 
a special effort to get them active 


again. Letters are not enough, tele- 
phone calls will not be enough but 
personal calls by the committee will 
have the best effect. 

Your Attendance Committee calls 
attention of all clubs to the fact that 
continuing through to Nov. 14 from 
Sept. 7 is the Period “B” of the At- 
tendance Contest of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. The rules applying to the 
Attendance contest were sent to each 
club early in the year and should be 
referred to. Let’s make the intensive 
Period “B”’ a rally back to the Kiwanis 
banner and the best attendance period 
we have ever had in Kiwanis 
International. 

There are two vital factors to every 
Kiwanis club—one is membership, and 
the other, attendance. But what good 
is a large membership if your attend- 
ance is small? Your club is gauged 
by your community, your district and 
International, on attendance; and a 
club that has good attendance is a 
club that is active in community affairs 
and in the committee set-up as sug- 
gested by Kiwanis International. 


MUSIC 


By GEORGE W. CAMPBELL 
Chairman of Committee 


O the chairman of the club Com- 

mittee on Music the following re- 
quests are made: 

Now is the time to get that com- 
mittee together for the planning of 
your fall activities in music, and music 
program in general. Maybe it’s the 
minstrel show; the Thanksgiving music 
festival; Christmas caroling; the great 
community sing sponsored by the Ki- 
wanis Committee on Music for every- 
body; the college program—a schedule 
of college songs and campus music; 
“We’re going to get a quartette to- 
gether’”—go ahead and do it, fall is 
the time; get rehearsals going with 
other musical organizations already 
organized; those young artists in your 
community are only waiting for an 
invitation to appear before your club— 
one a month would add greatly to the 
regular program. If you have no reg- 
ular Music Committee, organize one 
this fall and meet at least once a 
month. If you are the committee 
gather around you a few members and 
make music and singing count for 
these next three months. 

I am sure that during the past 
months you have had some rich expe- 
riences in music that you would like 
to share with others. Please set down 
on paper a brief description of one 
or two of these events and send them 
in to your International committee 
chairman. It may not seem important 
to you but you may have just the idea 
that the other fellow is looking for. 
These may be either club, division or 
district events. Let’s have them and we 
will pass them along. 
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The Perfect 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 


FOR THE 
EXECUTIVE 






A private office 
file especially de- 
signed for the 
desk-side use of 
the Executive 
having many in 
terests. An ideal 
Christmas gift 
for others — a 
perfect gift to 
send yourself. 


All Important Papers at Your 
Finger Tips 


correspondence—personal accounts and 
—vital statistics on your business—per- 


Private 
records— 
sonal bills, policies—ideas—new confidential plans 
—as well as all pending material required for 
frequent reference—thoroughly organized and 
ready for instant use. No lost papers—no delay 
—dquick action without waiting. A clear desk 
and a clear mind for immediate problems or work. 
The greatest time saver ever offered busy men 
or women. A large range of dividers to suit 
every need of the business or professional man. 


Read Without Removing! 


Automatic expanding file drawers afford instant 
visibility and access without removing papers from 
file—without rising from desk. Top is flush with 
desk when closed—slides into vertical position be- 
hind file when open. Available in legal or letter 
size at prices made possible by large production. 


FREE Send name at once for descriptive cir- 
cular and price list. 


Automatic File & Index Co. 
629 West Washington Street, Dept. 1610, CHICAGO, ILL 





DeLuxe Program for Ladies 
Nights, Father and Sons, Inter- 
Club Meetings, etc. Magician, 
Ventriloquist, Artist. "A laugh 
every time your watch ticks." 


Write for FREE illustrated booklet 


Fred Robison & Jerry 


Curwensville, Pa. 








INSTRUCTION 


Used Correspondence Courses (All Subjects), 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Send stamp for big 


bargain catalog. Money back guarantee. (Courses 
Bought.) 
Exchange, Dept. KM123, Henag Alab 








CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wnm. H. Pattison of 
PATTISON, WRIGHT & PATTISON 
918 F St., Washington, D. C. Many years’ 

practice U. S. Courts and Patent Office 
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When 
You’re in 
CHICAGO 


ENJOY 


GOOD FOOD 
EXCELLENT 


ENTERTAINMENT 
IN 


COOLED 
COMFORT 


NO COVER CHARGE 

Heidelberg Octet 

Betty Pietsch 

Herr Louie & The Weasel 
The “Humgry Five” 





HEIDELBERG 


RANDOLPH wear STATE 








| Washington 
Convention | 
Proceedings 


The story of the Washington 
Convention from the Sunday 
Evening Religious Musicale 
through the very last words 
of the final session. 

What have been described 
as ‘the greatest collection of 
convention addresses in serv- 
ice club history.” 

The conferences, all of them 
interesting, instructive and in- 
spiring. 

The entertainment features. 

All in the proceedings. A 
fine record of a great con 
vention. 


$2.50 
3.25 


Paper Bound 
Cloth Bound 


es 
Order from 
Kiwanis International 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 


























appear to have established an equili- 
brium with their environment in which 
excretion of lead keeps pace with 
absorption. 

To quote from Dr. Kehoe and his 
colleagues: “Various groups of healthy 
children and adults in the United 
States, with no occupational exposure, 
were shown to have lead in their tissues 
and in their excreta, chiefly because of 
the regular ingestion of lead with their 
foods. Evidence was obtained that the 
ingestion of these ‘normal’ amounts of 
lead does not result in steady accumu- 
lation of lead in the body. Apparently 
an equilibrium is reached after a time, 
so that a substantially constant con- 
centration of lead remains in the tis- 
sues, and lead output becomes equal to 
lead intake.” 


Apple Producers and 
Spray Residues 

The principal commercial fruit grow- 
ers of Missouri and a few from the 
adjoining states of Iowa, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Arkansas and Illinois were 
given an opportunity to express them- 
selves on the spray residue problem 
in the fall of 1935. 

The results were calculated from 254 
questionnaires and represent a total of 
925 individuals. The average number 
of years the persons making the re- 
ports have been consumers of sprayed 
apples was 16.53, while the average 
number of acres in the orchards re- 
ported upon was 59.62. The ages of the 
versons in the different groups consum- 
ing spray residue on apples are inter- 
esting, since they represent children, 
high school and college students, mid- 
dle-aged persons and still others that 
may be classed as of old age. The per 
cent of the total number of individuals 
in each group follows: 1 to 15 years, 
17.30 per cent; 16 to 30 years, 26.49 
per cent; 31 to 45 years, 20.11 per 
cent; and 46 years and over, 36.11 per 
cent. 

Perhaps the most significant and im- 
portant information received from a 
study of the answers to the questions 
is that of the 254 replies received, rep- 
resenting nearly 1,000 consumers of 
apples, not a single one had knowledge 
of any person that had suffered direct- 
ly or indirectly from acute or chronic 
attacks of either arsenic or lead 
poisoning. 

The report covered an extensive re- 
gional area, as it included producers 
and consumers of apples in six states; 
namely, Missouri, Iowa. Nebraska, 
Kansas, Arkansas and Illinois. Seventy- 
nine per cent of the persons answer- 
ing the questionnaire take no precau- 
tions whatever to remove spray residue 
before consumption and 85 per cent 
use no precautions against spray resi- 
due in making and consuming apple 
cider. It is also clear from the answers 
that all have been using lead arsenate 
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The Spray Residue Hoax 


(From page 601) 


as a fruit spray for from 15 to 20 
years. 

Are most of the commercial apple 
growers of Missouri and Iowa and 
smaller numbers from Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Illinois and Arkansas biased 
and wrong? Can we discredit produc- 
ers by saying that they are dishonest, 
prejudiced and incompetent? These are 
questions for consideration, especially 
by folks that are scary and excitable 
about the consumption of spray residue 
on fruits and who are prone to give 
hearsay evidence and repeat. wild 
stories about lead or arsenic poisoning 
that have no foundation or connection 
with the true facts of the spray residue 
problem. 

Furthermore, if spray residue on 
apples justifies the importance which 
it has been given, particularly in the 
lowering of the tolerances, it is indeed 
surprising that no ill effects have ever 
been recorded by the greatest users and 
handlers of the insecticide. The ques- 
tion is given even greater significance 
when it is known that the present en- 
forcement of the regulation requires 
about one-third of the total appronria- 
tion of the U. S. Food and Drug 
Administration. 


Practicing Physicians of 
Arkansas Report 


Through a canvass made by Paul H. 
Millar, chief inspector, Arkansas Plant 
Board, Little Rock, in 1933, reporis on 
the spray residue problem were col- 
lected from more than 80 commercial 
apple growers and 20 practicing physi- 
cians located in the apple producing 
regions of northwestern Arkansas. 

The statements of the 20 physicians 
who have practiced medicine in the re- 
gional apple producing area for from 
15 to 20 years is pertinent. In fact, 
most of these physicians have been 
practicing medicine in the district for 
as long a period or longer than lead 
arsenate has been used as a spray. The 
extensive and commercial use of the 
insecticide has been employed for about 
25 years. 

The following letter is typical of 
those written by the 20 physicians: 
“As a practicing physician in Benton 
County, Arkansas, I wish to voluntar- 
ily make this statement: During all 
of the entire 31 years that I have been 
actively engaged in the practice of my 
profession, I have never been called 
on to treat any person for either 
arsenic or lead poisoning caused from 
eating sprayed fruit. If such poisoning 
has occurred in this territory from use 
of sprayed apples or fruits of any kind, 
it has never been called to my atten- 
tion or come under my observation or 
knowledge.” 

Since there is without question a defi- 
nite division of opinion regarding the 
effect of lead and arsenic upon the hu- 
man being when consumed as spray 
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residue, the truth, if possible, should 
be secured through carefully planned 
and executed experiments. This infor- 
mation would be of great service to the 
fruit and vegetable industry. The con- 
sumer of these products is entitled to 
this knowledge, and were it obtained 
properly the facts would be of no less 
value to the science of medicine. In 
other words, all who have concerned 
themselves with the question are desir- 
ous of facts instead of pure guesswork 
and speculation. 





In general, all will agree that the 
truth regarding the poisonous nature 
of spray residue should be known and 
the sooner this is determined the bet- 
ter it will be for the fruit industry and 
all who are in any way connected with 
the problem. Moreover, the investiga- 
tion by competent and unprejudiced 
workers would enable authorities to 
establish tolerances that would be fair 
and just to all, which would tend to 
build, unite and stabilize the fruit and 
vegetable industry. 


Do We Have What It Takes ? 


(From page 592) 


for your consideration that attribute 
of success—ability. The “A” of Ki- 
wanis stands for “ability.” 

How many times have we heard the 
expression, ““My, what a noble charac- 
ter he or she has.” Nobility is one of 
the threads of the texture of our suc- 
cessful lives. Do we find ourselves con- 
tent with that which we have received 
or do we try to enrich ourselves by ac- 
ceptance of those things which God 
gives us to ennoble our lives? Are we 
dragging ourselves down to degrada- 
tion and failure by refusing, ignoring 
and destroying those things which will 
bring us success; or are we following 
a policy of laissez faire, neither im- 
proving nor receding; or are we seek- 
ing the utilization of those finer things 
which prepare us for the life of serv- 
ice and successful participation in 
God’s kingdom? Are we possessors of 
nobility? The “‘N” of Kiwanis stands 
for “nobility.” 

The element which buoys a de- 
pressed spirit, which spurs on to 
greater heights in any field of en- 
deavor is inspiration. Is there in your 
acquaintance some one who needs a 
word of cheer; is there some one who 
needs a helping hand; is there some 
one who is lonely? Have you ever seen 
that lagging soul going along half- 
heartedly, who suddenly sprang for- 
ward because some one made a sugges- 
tion or gave a helping hand? Tempera- 
ments differ; some are easily depressed 
and discouraged; some are spurred to 
greater effort because of opposition 
and contention, others are spurred by 
kindness; others are more determined 
because of that innate something called 
“it.” Is there in your make-up that at- 
tribute of success—inspiration? The 
“T” of Kiwanis stands for ‘“inspira- 
tion.” 

Are your words and your life but 
tinkling cymbals and sounding brass? 
Do you ring true? Do your words fall 
upon deaf ears? Is there in your life 
sincerity? What is it that sends a young 
man or young woman away from 
home, away from friends, away from 
country to a foreign land? Is it the 
glamour of travel which sends a young 
man into the mission field with all its 
material limitations, with its exposure 
to disease and possible death; is it for 


public acclaim that such an individual 
betakes himself to the hinterland of a 
dark continent? What is it that makes 
such an individual live on less, forsake 
the pastime and pleasures of his native 
clime? What is it that sends the re- 
search man to his laboratory day after 
day, yea, sometimes year after year, 
working with recurrent rebuffs? What 
is it that sends a man of much ability 
to a small community to lead a small 
and struggling congregation? What 
was it that sent a friend of mine away 
from an invitation to teach in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois back to his little 
home community in southern Illinois 
to reorganize the high school of that 
community? What was it that took that 
young man who was playing profes- 
sional baseball into the pulpit to be- 
come one of the world’s greatest evan- 
gelists? What took the great John R. 
Mott, one of the world’s greatest re- 
ligious leaders into the work of the 
kingdom of God instead of into the 
world of finance where he could have 
been a great power? The answer is 
found in the one word—sincerity; sin- 
cerity of purpose. That my friends, is 
a keynote of success. The “S” of Ki- 
wanis stands for “sincerity.” 


Humility a Virtue 

But are all these attributes, which 
are expressed by the letters of the 
vord “Kiwanis,” sufficient for a suc- 
sessful, well-rounded life? No. There 
are more things which we need. Some 
years ago a young preacher was sent to 
a small town to conduct services in 
the church there on Saturday night and 
Sunday. Arriving very late on Satur- 
day he had but little time to get to 
the church for the evening services. 
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YOU GET pp oe of 
2BINDERS 


but you only 


PAY FOR ONE 


Don’t spend money for transfer 
cases and Special Storage Binders. 
Don’t waste time and effort trans- 
ferring records from current to 
storage binders. Cut your loose 
leaf binder cost in half with 
JOYCE double duty flexible spring 
post self binders. New sheets can 
be added daily in current use and, 
when filled, the binder continues to 
serve your storage purposes; per- 
manently sealed, if desired. Over 
five years of successful use have 
proven its many practical advan- 
tages, unusual savings, convenience 
and extra service. 
WRITE TODAY 

Ask us to submit a trial binder, 
made up specially for you, for in- 
spection and use in your office. Or 
write for folder—cutting binder 


costs 50%,—prices and full details. 
Dept. K. 





and it Always opens flat 


The Edward J. Joyce Filing Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 


CHICAGO 














RAISE MONEY. 
With John B. Rogers Musical 
Shows, Minstrels 
Your own talent professionally directed. 
We supply everything. Guarantee or 
percentage of net. Many years’ record 


of success. WRITE 


John B. Rogers Producing Company 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 
In Canada, London, Ontario 











Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR BVERY PURPOSE 


Write for Catalog “F” 
THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Ine. 


325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








$23.95 








MARLIN SPORTING CARBINES & RIFLES 


NEW Mod. 93. Lever action, hi- 
power big game rifles, made with 
Marlin’s standard of perfection, fa- 


mous for accuracy and durability. In 30/30 and 32 special, for hi-speed, hi- 
velocity and regular loads. 20” in half or full magazines; rifles in 24” full; 
solid frame, side ejection. Ballard type rifling. Reg. $28.40—Special $23.95 
Marlin New Model 39: only lever action repeater, uses all kinds 22's; take-down solid top, side 
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Martin Med. 94:—24” Rifle—25/20 & 32/20, or 20”—44 /40 only. “Lever action repeater. “Bargain. ssbeneeadenaial $17.50 
FREE—A jeweled stop Compass with any of the above Marlin Rifles. 

Marlin Mod. 50—Autoloading, 6 shot 22 long rifle & hi-speed only. outs Las Aiaiciiedones ‘ $1.75 
Marlin Mod. 80E—8 shot bolt action repeater; uses all 22’s and hi- y~ eons $9.45 
Iver-Johnson Target Pistels: Supershot 22—$12.95; Mod. 69—6”—22 cal. $7.95 
Alr Rifles: Crosman 22, single-—$8.45; Repeater—$10.95; Benjamin—Single—$5. 35; Repeater...............__ $6. 
Telescopes for Spotting, leather case & straps, fine achromatic; 25X—$7.95; alata oa $9.95 


$2.00 Deposit required on C.0.D.’s. New Bargain Catalog: Firearms, Colts, S & W, Holsters, Binoculars, 
Seopes, Ee 


ete. Send 3c stamp. 


LEE SALES CO. (Dept. KM), 35 W. 32nd St., New York City 
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25 SAMPLES 


OF THE 
FINEST CIGARS 
YOU EVER 


sees sizes. Cigars up to 
4 now only made 
\ and sold to a 

private trade. 


are not entirely 

satisfactory we will 

refund your money in full. 

Size Reg. Price 

LARGO MIDGETS . .4” Se straight 

ROYAL QUEENS ..5” 7 os 

COR. PANETELAS EX.5%” 2 for 15c¢ 

LARGO PERFECTOS .5%” 8c straight 
EXCEPTIONALES -5¥%e"” 10c “ 
These cigars are made by expert 
workmen and contain the finest 
blended Havana and domestic filler, 
Conn. Shade wrapper and Broadleaf 
Binder. Each cigar individually 
banded, cellophaned and identified. 


CHROME POCKET 
CIGAR CASE 


with “Get Acquainted Order” 


Send $1.00 today, coupon below must 
be used. C. 0. D. orders 15¢ extra. 











; EDWIN CIGAR CO. Satadiiohes 1900 
100 HM East 16th Street, New York City i 
Here is $1.00. Send me, postpaid, one i 

1 ALMENDARES SAMPLER (25 cigars) and 
j chrome pocket cigar case. ! 
. 
| NAME ; | 
‘ 
! 





' 
| ADDRESS 


| 
a STATE | 

















Kiwanians Can Sell 
Products Through 
Their Magazine 


The Kiwanian reading this no- 
tice must appreciate the fact that 
many thousands of other Kiwan- 
ians are also reading The Kiwanis 
Magazine. 


Many thousands of Kiwanians 
have merchandise or products of 
one sort or another that can 
properly be brought to the atten- 
tion of the great army of Kiwanis 
buyers. The medium by which 
Kiwanians can appeal to Kiwanis 
is through The Kiwanis Magazine. 

In the meantime the fact should 
not be overlooked that many ad- 
ditional thousands of readers are 
not members of Kiwanis or mem- 
bers of Kiwanians’ families. The 
advertiser does not have a com- 
pletely restricted field. 


It’s worth a test. Rates upon 
request. 




















At the conclusion of the meeting he 
was told that he would be entertained 
in the home of one of the members of 
the church, an elderly lady whose 
name, the mention of which, meant 
nothing in particular to him. Upon ar- 
rival in her home, she asked him to be 
seated while she prepared for him some 
supper. In the interim he espied on the 
wall of the simple living room a pic- 
ture of the great Newell Dwight Hillis, 
a great minister of the gospel. He was 
thrilled, great thoughts of inspiration 
came into his mind. When his hostess 
returned to the room, he said, “I see 
that you have a picture of Newell 
Dwight Hillis.’”” In an unconcerned way 
she replied, “Yes, I have had that pic- 
ture for quite some time; your supper 


is ready; come on into the dining 
room.” “But, my dear hostess, Mr. 
Hillis is a great religious leader, a 


great pastor, a great force in church 
circles.” ““Yes, I understand so,’”’ she 
said, with but little concern. Exasper- 
ated, the young minister exclaimed, 
“Do you know this man, Newell Dwight 
Hillis?’”’ The reply was, “Yes, he is my 
son.” What was that? Humility. Before 
the omnipotent we bow in reverence, 
before the giver of all good and per- 
fect gifts we can be but humble. Insig- 
nificant, indeed, must seem our lives 
in comparison with the creator of all. 

About eleven years ago I sat in the 
horseshoe stadium of Ohio State Uni- 
versity at Columbus, Ohio. The occa- 
sion was the final appearance of Red 
Grange as a college football player. 
This young man, so well-known to the 
football world, had accumulated great 
records. Here were the multitude who 
had come to see him in his last per- 
formance; they had come to see him 
add to the accomplishments of three 
years of play; they had come to see 
him add to the number of touchdowns 
which he had made, to add to the foot- 
ball yardage which he had accumu- 
lated. In a critical moment he plunged, 
ran and passed his way steadily, cer- 
tainly down the field. The master of 
strategy, the personification of speed, 
accuracy and elusiveness had almost 
single-handedly brought his team to 
the goal line. Just one more short 
plunge and he would add to the num- 
ber of touchdowns, add to the number 
of points scored, add to the acclaim 
of his public. But did he do that? No. 
He turned to his teammate, who had so 
many times helped to pave his way, 
and said, “Now, Earl, if I give you this 
ball to carry over for a touchdown 
you will not fumble, will you?” And 
then the captain turned the scoring 
honor over to his fellow player. What 
did he exemplify by such an act? Un- 
selfishness, lack of greed, spirit of 
thankfulness, recompense, good will. 
Does Kiwanis have that? Doesn’t Ki- 
wanis have that? 

And being in Bethany in the house 
of Simon the leper, as he sat at meat, 
there came a woman having an alabas- 
ter box of spikenard, very precious; 
and she brake the box, and poured it 
on his head. And there were some that 
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had indignation within themselves, and 
said, Why was this waste of the oint- 
ment made? For it might have been 
sold for more than three hundred 
pence, and have been given to the poor. 
And they murmured against her. And 
Jesus said, Let her alone; why trouble 
ye her? She has wrought a good work 
on me. For ye have the poor with you 
always, and whensoever ye will ye may 
do them good; but me ye have not al- 
ways. She hath done what she could. 

And Jesus sat over against the 
treasury, and beheld how the people 
cast money into the treasury; and 
many that were rich cast in much. And 
there came a certain poor widow, and 
she threw in two mites, which make a 
farthing. And He called unto him his 
disciples, and saith unto them, Verily 
I say unto you, That this poor widow 
hath cast more in, than all they which 
have cast into the treasury; for all they 
did cast in of their abundance; but 
she of her want did cast in all that 
she had, even all her living. And here 
we find another attribute of a success- 
ful life—the giving of substance, to 
the utmost, that the kingdom may go 
on and that the great work of the 
Master may abound. 

Do you not see in these two exam- 
ples a similarity of the work which is 
being carried on by Kiwanians every- 
where? These are attributes of a suc- 
cessful life. These elements are found 
in a successful life. Do we have what 
it takes? 


Swimming Pool Saves Lives, 


Builds Health 


(From page 600) 


In 1927, following the first rush of 
swimming and excitement, a swimming 
team was organized among the young- 
sters to encourage better swimming. 

First they had to be taught to stay 
afloat and then developed gradually for 
competition. Meets were held. Prizes 
were awarded by enthusiastic business 
men and when a local meet was held, 
all available space was taken by the 
excited spectators who cheered their 
home talents’ efforts until the rafters 
rang. 

Soon arrangements were made to 
bring star aquatic performers. Duke 
Kahanamoku, famous Hawaiian swim- 
mer; Maiola Kalili from the same 
island; Arne Borg of Sweden set a new 
record. Diving stars of national and 
Olympic fame appeared in Mickey 
Riley, Dutch Smith, Georgia Coleman, 
Farid Smaika and Dorothy Poynton 
Hill. More famed paddlers in Austin 
Clapp and Wallace O’Connor who 
swam frequently. Seeing the big timers 
paddle along boosted the boys’ and 
girls’ enthusiasm. Later trips were 
taken up and down the coast to various 
meets for the local yearlings to par- 
ticipate in. Even a chartered airplane 
flew some to their destinations. As they 
grew up and matured, some wins began 
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rolling in... not titles, just first places 
in some out of the way swim. Soon 
California high schoo] championships 
saw a Santa Maria team entered for 
the first time and at the meet’s conclu- 
sion, to take home two titles and a 
record. 

This was the beginning and with a 
taste for gold medals, more swimmers 
began showing their metal. Southern 
California A.A.U. championships came 


home to roost with regularity. Far 
Western titles, coast intercollegiate, 
national to be climaxed later by 


one of the swimmers being chosen as a 
member of the 1932 American Olympic 
team. 

Some may object to children indulg- 
ing in such a strenuous exercise. How- 
ever, it’s not so much hard work that 
counts, it’s regularity. All norma! 
youths have a certain amount of energy 
to expend and whether they use it in 
swimming or playing in a lot or street, 
does not really matter as they’ll use 
it up one way or another. Every young 
swimmer under’ good _ supervision 
watches with great care his diet and 
hours, Sleep and regularity of habits 
are his pass words to fame and a 
strong healthy body. It might be well 
to state that competitive swimming is 
not stressed, it is merely the natura 
goal and outlet for those with more 
than normal speed. 

Swimming is not the only drawing 
ecard. A large lawn with shrubs and 
flowers to enhance the building’s set- 
ting provides a resting place and play- 
ground for children. Table tennis, very 
popular with young and old is played 
in the lobby room while sun bathing is 
indulged in by those wishing to acquire 
that ever popular tan. 

Red Cross life saving, one of the 
most important of water activities, is 
taught. Elaborate water pageants 
where children dressed as crabs, star 
fish, nymphs, frogs and other denizens 
of the deep, delight the parents and 
visitors, Exhibition water polo games 
are held. Camp Fire Girls, Boy Scouts 
Sea Scouts and many other clubs meet 
weekly to swim. Others teach their 
youngsters the value of staying afloat 
under their own power. 

As a rule, municipal plunges are not 
money makers. Neither are your 
schools, churches, playgrounds or li- 
braries. They’re not erected with that 
purpose in view. Santa Maria, unique 
in it’s setup, has stepped forward and 
has shown what may be accomplished 
with its equipment in promoting recrea- 
tion for both young and old and in 
interesting children in something con 
structive other than hanging aroun¢ 
street corners in idleness. 
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Coincidence—716 
Commercialized athletics—28 
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Never again need you search frantically for a 
funny story, or drag in a pointless anecdote. 
Here’s the RIGHT story for every situation. 
Are you addressing Bankers? Barbers? Law- 
yers? Realtors? Insurance Men? You'll find 
stories indexed for each. Will you talk to 
women? To strangers? To an audience where 
you are well known? Are you unprepared? Is 
your subject difficult to explain? Do you feel 
ill at ease? There are stories here for these and 
many other situations. And of course the 
LaUGHTER Lusrary is by no means limited to 
the platform. We all use and welcome good 
stories. So wide is the need for this great book 


This great little 
FUNNY STORY.’ 
. 


to score their 
to select and memorize materi 
For a limited time, we offer 


MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher 
Dept. K-1-9, Indianapolis, Indiana 


I'd like to take a look at THe LauGHTER 
me a copy with a memorandum bill. I'll either return the 
book in 10 days or send you $3.00 in full payment. 


NamMe............... . 
City... : 
Business or 
Occupation : 
(Name of firm connected with) 
Check here if you enclose remittance 
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FUNNY STORIES 


ARRANGED FOR 


INSTANT REFERENCE 





THe Lavueurer Lrerary differs from 
other collections of anecdotes in three 
important respects: (1) It is an encyclo- 
pedia of anecdotes—probably the most 
comprehensive source of modern humor; 
(2) Stories have been selected because of 
their practical value to the public 
speaker; (3) The Story-for-Every-Occa- 
sion index makes this great mass of ma- 
terial instantly available. 

Not only professional speakers but 
Sales Executives, Salesmen, Lawyers, 
Educators, Ministers, Club officers and 
many others find the Lavcutrer Liprary 
an invaluable reference work. 


Story-for-Every-Occasion 
Here is a demonstration of the simple, effec- 
tive index that triples the value of the Laueuter 
Lirr. 
nearly 600 topics or situations, with appropriate 
stories for each. Each individual story is num- 


ary. It requires 10 pages and presents 


Competition—801 bered and indexed — usually under several 
1 Complacency—150, 320, 341, headings. 

in nt ea y= gp Stories are also classified by dialects, as 

eee Scotch, Irish, Jewish, Hillbilly, Negro; and by 


types as Married Life, Motorists, Clergymen, 
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288 pages 
Completely indexed 


that the &rst whopping edition was sold out ip 
50 days. 

Better get your order in right now. No 
telling when you may need a good story—and 
the time saved in one frantic search will pay 
for this book. 


AT OUR RISK! 

Send now for the LaucHTer Liprary. Take 
plenty of time to look it over, at our risk. If 
you don’t find the encyclopedia a real treasure 
trove, return it and we will promptly refund 
your money, or cancel the charge. 

The “No Risk” form below is for your con- 
venience. Use it NOW! 


MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


book; How To TELL A 

reveals secrets professionals use 

wows; tells how to get laughs; how 

al; how to overcome self-consciousness 

it FREE OF CHARGE under conditions 
noted in the 
coupon below 


Lrprary. Send 
ROS <csicinntpeeenesedts 


-Address.. 


Position 
or title 


and we will send you FREE copy of book- 


let How to TELL a Funny Story (Money back guarantee, of course). 
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SPEAKERS! 


We will write your speeches. Rates 
as low as $1.00 for half-hour ad- 
dress, depending on type of speech 
wanted. Information free. Strictly 
confidential. Write! 

FREE: Ten Rules for Public Speak- 


ing. Free on request. 


National Reference Library 
303 Schofield Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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A 


PARADISE 
for 


KIWANIANS 


THEIR 
FAMILIES 
All Under One Roof 


A Leading Club With Ali the 
Facilities of a Fine Hotel 


More than 400 luxuriously 
appointed Rooms and Suites 
with every modern conven 
ience .. for transient guests. . 
Men, Women and Families 
$3 Single—$5 Double 


In 
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e 
CLUB PRIVILEGES 
Available to Guests and Non- 
Resident Members 
Swimming Pool, Men's Health 
Baths, Ladies’ Health Baths, 
yt gt bao Course, 
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CLUB of Chicag 
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NORTH 


ae LEVARD 


Address 
Reservations 


to 
H. G. PHILLIPS 
Business 





ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
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The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 
Kiwanis Headquarters 














WHEN YOU VISIT NEW YORK == 


Live comfortably in spacious, high-ceil- 

rooms ... at a smart central loca- 
tion with — a to business and 
amusement 


ROOM ¢ and snd BATH from $2.50 


nworec GREAT NORTHERN 


118 West S7th St. NEW YORK CiTy 









More on Good Government 
(From page 597) 


clothes, materials for shelter, and 
those things needed for the enhance- 
ment of culture. 

Human nature! What about human 
nature—can it stand the strain? Hu- 
man nature at the present time is bet- 
ter than the system under which it 
works. It is a mistake to allow our 
disorders to go so far that enmity is 
directed toward the capitalists. They 
are often better than the rules of the 
game under which they are forced to 
work. There are men in business and 
in industry who deplore the methods 
which they must use; they feel keenly 
the sufferings of workmen and their 
families when they are forced under 
the “‘profit system” to shut down their 
plants, but there is nothing else they 
can do. There are business men who 
would gladly pay more wages to their 
employees, but under the fierceness of 


their competition, their margin of 
profit is so smal] that they can do 
nothing more than they are doing. 


Given the opportunity, this same hu 
man nature would express itself in a 
far different way, making us proud of 
the race called man. 

There are two roads that lie be- 
fore America: one is the orderly de- 
velopment of our industrial machine 
through the thoughtful effort given to 
the task by leaders in industrial and 
social life, bending our legal forms 
into shape to support a more whole- 
some order of society, or else the road 
of violent change. There is no danger 
of this if we bend our efforts toward 
the first method. But if we allow great 
masses of our citizens to continue to 
live in degradation and slums until 
they become conscious of themselves 
as a “working class’ which is at en- 
mity with the ‘‘owning class,’”’ then we 
shall have to face the breaking down 
of order and the shattering to bits of 
our society and then there will be 
nothing left but to rebuild it anew. 
The first method calls for both conse- 
cration and courage, but the results 
would be worth the effort. 


American Education Week 


November 9 to 15 


In order to inform the public as to 
the needs, aims and achievements of 
the schools, American Education Week 
is held. The theme for this year is 
“Our American Schools at Work.”’ 

It is suggested that clubs immedi- 
ately get in touch with their local 
school officials, who will be eager to 
have Kiwanians assist in this com- 
munity-wide event. 

Those interested should write to the 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., asking for program suggestions. 
This organization has a small pam- 
phlet which outlines the daily events. 
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National Art Week 


November 8 to 14 


National Art Week is dedicated to 
greater recognition of American art. 
The plan was developed under the 
leadership of the American Artists 
Professional League and has the spon- 
sorship of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

The League urges Kiwanis clubs to 
arrange a program which features art. 
They suggest as a speaker, a cartoon- 
ist, painter, sculptor or architect. 


In Memoriam 





James A. Logan 


Word has’ been received from 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania, of the 
death of James A. Logan, past gov- 
ernor of the Pennsylvania District and 
an able and enthusiastic Kiwanian. 
“Jimmy,” as he was best known, 
started as a young man in the mills of 
McKeesport and later became a travel- 
ing salesman, which latter experience 
gave him the urge to organize and op- 
erate an exclusive grocery and meat 
market. In 1932 he was appointed to 
the Board of Assessment and Revision 
of Taxes for the County of Allegheny. 
He was a charter member of the 
McKeesport club and a member of its 
first board of directors. He was club 
president in 1926, was elected lieuten- 
ant governor in that year and was gov- 
ernor of the Pennsylvania District in 
1932. 
The widow is the sole survivor. 


Memorial services were recently held 
by the Danville, Kentucky, club in 
respect to the memory of Add Lanier, 
a charter member and second president 
of this club. 


Word has come from York, Pennsyl- 
vania, telling of the sudden death of 
Colin S. Beegle, president of the club. 
He was a diligent worker in Kiwanis 
and had been a member since January, 
1927. 
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“GET OUT THE VOTE” 
KIWANIS Supp ltes 


INTERNATIONAL Kiwanis Clubs working diligently on the ob- 


T jective, “Intelligent, Aggressive and Service- 
OBJEC I} ES able Citizenship” have found these supplies 
most valuable. A tag, suggesting to citizens 


Convention Year 1936-1937 in general that the Kiwanian wearing it has 


§ Gesekce 6 Undindiellieal Con voted, helps impress upon them the neces- 
. Service to - ° a : rar : 
pe sity of exercising their privilege of using 


; the ballot. 
2. Intelligent, Aggressive and Serv- 


iceable Citizenship. 


3. Friendly Understanding Among 
All Citizens, Rural and Urban. 


4. Vocational Guidance. 


5. Boys and Girls Work. 








All Kiwanis Objectives are important and Citizen- 
ship, of the Intelligent, Aggressive and Serviceable TAGS (White) 
apt one ate pent o> vena —— Printed in Blue with String for Fastening. Size 3 inches. 
Among the promotional plans always is included a ji 
campaign to vote. Price Per Thousand $2.50 


The familiar “VOTE as You Please but VOTE” stickers should be distributed about now and generally it will be 
found that a re-order will be necessary. They are the size shown in this advertisement, red, white and blue, and 
carry the Kiwanis emblem. Great results have been secured by many clubs. Advance indications point to even 
greater use of these stickers than before. Celluloid but- P 

tons carrying the slogan “Vote Election Day” are also 


popular and are worn by every member of many clubs Send Orders to 


replaced on election day with the tag, “I Voted To- KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
day, Did You?” 520 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


tor a considerable period prior to election day, then 
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BUTTONS (Celluloid) STICKERS (Gummed) 
With Pins. Printed in Blue on White. Red, White and Blue. 


Price Per Thousand $9.50 Price Per Thousand $1.00 












Only MIDWEST GIVES YOU 


PUSH BUTTON = | 


<n Plus. Exclusive Rew 
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ELECTRIK-SAVER cuts 
radio wattage consumption 
50 enables 16-tube Mid- 
weets to consume no more : 
current than ordinary 7-tube 

radios and to operate on : ‘ Button Tuning System, 
voltages as low as 80 volts. gk Doubles radio enjoyment. 


new 1937 Ge Taster an 
pe TURE. wees 


SAVE % 50%, onecrs 


'4 ADVA > 







Finger tip tuning is 
made possible with the 
Midwest Automatic Push 
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O middlemen’s profits to pay! See for GIANT THEATRE- Sonic SPEAKER 


yourself that Midwest offers you greater T his Sup ver DeLuxe Midwest is so powerful, (LESS TUBES) 
radio values—enables you to buy the more so amazingly selective, so delic ately sensitive oo 
economical factory-to-you way that scoresof that it brings in distant foreign stations with TER ii 5 AS LOW AS $ pown 


thousands of radio purchasershave preferred full loud speaker volume on channels 
since 1920. Never before so much radio for adjacent to powerful locals. Scores of mar- 


so little money! Why pay more! The broad velous Midwest features, many of them Only MIDWEST 
Midwest F ‘oreign Rece ption and ‘Bh y-Back exclusive, make it easy to parade the nations Y ee ae 





Guarantees insure your. satisfaction. You of the world before you. You can switch 


get 30 days FREE trial in your own home! instantly from American programs ... to | ly BES. 
Once again, Midwest demonstrates its Canadian, a amateur, commercial, 5 WAVE BANDS 


, é ane ¢ s roadcasts. . . 
leadership by offering the world’s most iirplane anc ship , broadcasts aa the 


sowerful and most beautiful ALL-WAVE finest and most fascinating foreign programs. Bs} Tyrael Vala See eae tl Oy Nad 
6-tube, 5-Band Radio. A startling With a Midwest, the finest entertainment 


achievement, it makes the whole world the world has to offer is at your command. It * PUSH BUTTON TUNING ® 


vour playground. Powerful Triple - Twin is preferred by famous orchestra le: aders, 


tubes (two tubes in one!) give 18-tube musicians, movie stars and discriminating radio e AUTOMATIC AERIAL ADAPTION @ 


~ ange eat purchasers everywhere. You can order your Midwest 
results. This advanced radio is a master “‘Air-Tested” radio from the new 40-page catalog 






achievement, a highly perfected, ' _ as — certainty of + grmagain ra a DUAL AU DIO 
1 you were o come yourse o our grea 
precisely built, radio-musical instru- \\ i, factory. (It pictures the beautiful 1937 radios PROGRAM EXPANDER 
ment that will thrill you w ith its be . in their actua colors f) You pay as 
marvelous super performance. glorious ~ _ little as $5.00 down! - “wo iron- — guar- 
crystal-clear “concert” realism...and 7 Genes protect yom (1) A Forage Recepten AL 
Guarantee — (2) Absolute Guarantee o! 


30 pays FREE ar 


magnificent foreign rece i The Dual Satisfaction — (5) One- Year Warranty. 
Audio Program Expanc er gives MIDWEST USES LESS Fill in coupon 

a living, vital realistic quality to CURRENT THAN AN NOW, and mail 
voice and musical reproduction. QROINARY LIGHT BULB TODAY! 
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Free ¥0-DAY TRIAL OFFER Y=2@air 
aud 40-PAGE FOUR-COLOR P2ce CATALOG 
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| FIND MYSELF A COMPARISON CON- 
SINGING ALONG WITH VINCED ME | SHOULD 

MIDWEST'S MARVELOUSLY Y ae HAVE A MIDWEST. IT IS 
LIFE -LIKE PROGRAMS - A SPLENDID PERFORMER. 


Irene Dunne 
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|| MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION 
Dept. D-91, Cincinnati, Chio 

Without obligation on my part, send | Preveil only) § 
me your new FREE catalog and| “hen deelins 


complete details of your liberal 30-day | 2'*ect *** 
FREE trial offer. This is NOT an order 
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Special offer 
and prices 





factory by mail. 
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